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FoR the change of title in this ufeful periodical work, we 

can difcover no very fatisfactory reafon; as in plan; ar- 
rangement, and execution, the prefent volume does not differ 
from thofe which have preceded it. The defign of the edi- 
tors is, however, thus exprefled— 


_© A.volume of the Annals of Medicine will now be publifhed 
every year, on the 1ft of January. The plan of this new work 
will not differ materially from that of the Medical Commentaries,. 
of which it’may be confidered a continuation. But.the editors-fat- 
ter themfelves, that, when peace fhall again reftore free intercourfe 
among nations, the correfpondence, they have eftablifhed, will 
~ enable them to give a better account of foreign medical literature 
than the Englifh reader has been hitherto accuftomed to meet with.’ 
P. ll. 

_ In the Analyfis of. medical books, which forms the firft 
part of the work, we meet with a very.full account of moft 
of the valuable publications that have lately made their ap- 
pearance on medical fubjeéts in this country. Under the 
pe head we have alfo remarked feveral important foreign- 
tracts. 

The fecond fe&tion contains fuch original obfervations on. 
medical fubjeéts, as the editors have thought worthy of a 
place in their colle€tion. 

The firft affords a detail of fome cafes of biliary obftruce 
tions from calculi, where falivation feemed to be ufefyl in 
removing the complaints. The hiftories of thefe cafes were 
drawn up by Dr. Gibbons, who obferves, that— 
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‘ Calomel has in biliary obftruétions only been given as a deob- 
ftruent ; but’ (fays he) ‘ Ido not recolleét, that intended falivation 
for the removal of biliary calculi has ever been recommended... I 
know that in the Eaft Indies it is a common practice, for-inflam- 
mations of the liver, after bleeding, to falivate as quickly as poffi- 
ble: but this is foreign to my purpofe. I fhall therefore proceed 
to a relation of fuch cafes as I have treated fuccefsfully.” . 281. 


The plan of cure inculcated by this phyfician would have 
been much lefs expofed to objection, if he had depended 
folely on mercury. Where other drugs are adminiftered at 
the fame time, it is impoflible to eftimate the utility of any 
particular remedy with precifion. In the cafes here recorded, 
not only mercury, but foap, aloes, rhubarb, and other fubftan- 
ces, were exhibited. [It is probable, however, that the chief 
advantage was derived from the mercury. 

' ‘Dr. Hofack’s cafe of hydrocele fhows the neceffity of 
caution in the cure of that difeafe by injeGtion. The obfer- 
vations of the fame phyfician, on the ufe of calomel in cafes 
of obftinate conftipation of the bowels, are not uniterefting 
to the practitioner. They fhow the utility of a fteady perfe- 
verance in fuch fituations. 

From the cafes defcribed by Dr. Crichton, and Dr. Mac- 
larty of Jamaica, no fatisfactory concluffons can be drawn. 
They prove; indeed, that the fyftem frequently undergoes re- 
markable and unexpected changes from the application of re- 
medies ; but furely the occurrence of fuch alterations in one 
or two inftances does not warrant their general utility. 

The fixth article contains the hiftory of a cafe of yellow 
fever, by Dr. Todd, in which the ufe of calomel feems to 
have been too long delayed. His refle€tions on this com- 
plaint are thefe— 


‘ The obfervation of the firft importance in this difeafe, refpects 
the affection of the. ftomach in an unufual and peculiar manner, in- 
dicating that organ to be thé principal feat of the complaint ; for 
it is‘a fact a thoufand times experienced, that calomel has bees 
given to the amount of five or fx hundred grains, without difplay- 
ing any action On the ftomach or inteftines, though, during that 
period, the ufual dofe of any purgative medicine has fucceeded in 
its common operation. It has alfo been obferved, in almoft every 
cafe, that where the mercurial has affeéted the falivary glands, and 
produced ptyalifm, the patient has recovered. On every occafion 
where I have feen the Peruvian bark given, it has invariably in- 
creafed the irritation of the ftomach, the heat, attd the quicknefs 
of the ‘puNe: and when it has beet introduced into the inteftinés 
by inje&tion, confiderable tumefaétion and pain about the nave} 
has taken place; and, in fome cafes, a total ftoppage of the urine. 
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* After a falivation has fucceeded the ufe of calomel, the Peru- 
vian bark is generally given with fuccefs, to reftore the tone of the 
ftomach, and to reftrain the difcharge from the mouth. The cold- 
bath has been lately tried without fuccefs, Blood-letting, which 
excited fo much difcuffion, and had fo many advocates in confe- 
quence of the temporary dbatement of the general fymptoms, is 
now very nearly abandoned; nor was it relinquifhed by its fupport- 
ers, but on the moift complete proofs of its fatal effeéts. Indeed, 
the minds of medical men appear now to be made up as to the 
moft proper treatment of this fever; and in mercury is placed 
their dependence.’ pP. 340. - mI 


The cafe recorded by Dr. Shee is by no means fatisfafto- 
ry; there was evidently a complication of diforders. The 
evidence, therefore, which it affords of the fuperior advan- 
tage of the author’s mode of curing diabetes by the ule of 
camphor and antifpafmodic remedies, is only of the prefump- 
tive kind. His plan of treatment muft be employed unde? 
circumftances of greater certainty in ref{pe& to the nature of 
the difeafe, before its utility can be fairly appreciated. © 

Dr. Borthwick’s account of the fatal effects of a plumb- 
ftone, which in {wallowing was forced into the trachea, is 
well drawn up; and the author’s remarks are judicious. Lit- 
tle, however, can be done in fuch cafes, except the exact fi- 
tuation of the extraneous body can be afcertained 5 which, in 
the prefent inftance, feems to have been a matter of great 
uncertainty, until fhown by diffeétion. 3 | 

‘The hiftories of the cafes of injury done to the anterior 
parts of the brain, by Dr. Scott, fhow, with manyothers in 
books -of furgery, that that orgam can fuftain confiderable 
mifchief in fome inftances, without any pernicious effects 
being experienced. 

Dr. Wilfon’s cafe is fingular, but affords nothing ufeful to 
the views of the practitioner. The fact of a nail remaining 
in the ftomach nearly fifteen months, was, however, deferv- 
ing of being recorded in fuch a colle€tion as the prefent. . 

The third fe&tion, as ufual, comprehends * Medical News.’ 
Under this head, the editors have introduced a portion of ¢eu- 
rious and interefting matter. The remarks of Mr. Scott on 
the ufe of the nitric acid.are of this kind. ‘If they be con- 
firmed by the experience of others’ (fay the editors) ‘ the 
nitric acid will afford a moft valuable remedy for combatin 
difeafes, againft which the remedies -commonly pov 
are often attended with fo much inconvenience.’ 

On the ufe of this powerful acid, we have the following 
introductory reflections— 


(* Tt is acknowledged, that all the calces of mercury which are 
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ufed in medicine, contain a quantity of pure air; but I know of 
no direct experiment having been hitherto made, to prove that the 
effect of mercury indifeafes_of the liver, or in other maladies, de- 
pends on this-principle, and not on the metal itfelf.. The experi- 
ments, that I had made on the bafe of the bile, inclined me to wifh 
to take myfelf a quantity of pure air, united to fome fubftance for 
which it has no great attraction. I reflected on the different ways 
that are employed by chemifts to oxygenate inanimate matter; for 
I believed, that the fame chemical attractions would produce a fi- 

milar effect in the living body, although they might be diiturbed in 
their operation by the vitality of the machine, and. the variety of 
the principles of which it is compofed. 

‘ The nitric acid, as may be fuppofed, was one of the firft fub- 
{tances that occurred to me as fit for my purpofe; for it is known 
to contain about four parts of vital air, united to one of azote, 
with a certain proportion of water. Thefe principles can be fepa- 
tated from each other by the intervention of many other bodies, as 
chemifts find every day in their operations.. I was led, befides, to 
give a preference to the nitric acid, from obferving, that it diffolves 
wery completely the refinous bafe of the bile. I have fince found, 
that the celebrated M. Fourcroy had made the fame obfervation 


before me.’ P. 377. 


After confulting fuch accounts of the effedts of this remedy 
on the human body, as could be procured, the writer ventured 
upon its ufe himfelf, and feems to have been qualified to 
judge of its effects, from being affected with a difeafed ftate 
of.the liver. This is the journal of the effects it produced on 


himfelf— 


‘ In September 1793, I began to take the nitric acid.: I mixed 
about a dram of the ftrongeft that I could procure, with a fuffi- 
cient quantity of water ; and I was happy to find, that I could fi- 
nith that quantity in the courfe of a few hours, without any difa- 
greeable effects from it. The following is the journal that I kept 
of myfelf at the time. 

‘ 11th September, 1ft day. Took at. different times about a 
dram of ftrong nitric acid, diluted with water. Soon after drink- 
ing it, I feel a fenfe of a warmth in my ftomach and cheft; but I 
find no difagreeable fenfation from it, nor any other material effect. 

‘2d. Ihave taken to-day a confiderable quantity of acid, di- 
luted with water, as much as I could eafily drink during the fore- 
noon. 

¢ 3d, Ihave continued the acid. I feel my gums: affected 
from it, and they are fomewhat red, and enlarged between the 
teeth. I flept ill; but could lie for a length of time on my left 
fide, which, from fome difcafe in my liver, had not been the cafe 


for many months before. I perceive a pain in the back of my 
head, 
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head, refembling what I have commonly felt when taking mer- 
cury. 

‘ 4th. My gums are‘a little tender. I continue the acid as be~ 
fore. I ftill finda pain in my head, and about my jaws, like what 
arifes from mercury. I perceive no fymptoms of my liver-com- 
plaint. 

‘ sth I have taken the acid ; and always feel an agreeable 
fenfe of heat after drinking it. I fpit more than ufual. 

‘ 6th, I continue theacid, I obferve my mouth forer to-day, 
ne {pit more. 

‘gth. I think Iam now fufficiently oxygenated: I feel my 
mouth fo troublefome, that I fhall take no more acid. 

‘ From this time my mouth got gradually well, and I found my 
health confiderably improved,’ P. 379. 


On its power of removing thofe fymptoms of ‘Gal inc that 
fo frequently baffle the efforts of practitioners, we fhall intro- 
duce the following obfervations— 


‘ It was adminiftered,’ (fays the author) ‘ at my defire, by. my 
friend Mr. Anderfon, furgeon of the 77th regiment, to a perfon 
who had a headach that came on every night, and which had long 
been fufpected to arife from lues. He had taken feveral courfes. of 
mercury on this account, which carried away all the uneafy fymp- 
toms; but they as conftantly returned after a certain period. Or 
ufing the acid for about a fortnight, he got perfectly free. from his 
headach, and he remained very well for a few months, as was 
ufual to him after mercury. 

* I have now’ had a pretty extenfive experience of the good ef~ 
fects of the nitric acid in fyphilis; and I have reafon to believe, 
that it is not in general lefs effectual than mercury in removing that 
difeafe in all its forms, and in every ftage of its continuance. I 
think that in fome cafes it has even fuperior powers; for I have 
fucceeded completely with the acid, when mercury, adminiftered 
both in this country * and in Europe for years together, had failed of 
fuccefs. _We-appear to be able to carry the degree of oxygenation 
of the body to a greater length by means of the nitric acid, and to 
continue it longer than we can do by mercury. 

¢ A mafs of mercury, in the circulation, produces many difa- 
greeable effects, that make it often neceflary to give over its ufe 
before it has anfwered its intention: but the nitric acid may be 
taken a long time without any material injury to the health; nor 
are its effects on the mouth, in producing inflammation, and a flow 
of faliva, fo difagreeable as from mercury. 

‘ A man could hardly offer to his fpecies a greater bleffing than 
a new remedy againft any of the hoft of difeafes that affail us : but 
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the reputation of -fpecifics, with the exception of a few inftances, 
has arifen only from the weaknefs of the human mind. Am I too 
deceiving myfelf, and attempting to lead others into error ?, 

‘¢ As. the acid that I diftil is not ftrong, and is of unequal 
ftrength at different times, I am regulated chiefly by the tafte in 
giving it, I put half or three fourths of a Madeira glafsful of it in 
two. pints of water, or I make two pints of water as’ acid as it 
can well be drunk. This quantity is finifhed every twenty four 
hours, taking about a Madeira glafsful only atatime, 

‘ I have fometimes removed fyphilitic fymptoms with the acid 
in five days; more commonly, I think, they give way in a fort- 
night; but fometimes, though feldom, they continue. for twenty 
days without any apparent relief. I muft confefs, that in fome 


_€afes I have failed altogether; but in thofe cafes, mercury had 


long been given to little purpofe; the bones were highly difeaf- 
ed, and the habit probably of a peculiar kind. I have cured fy- 
philis with the acid, under a variety of forms, where no other re- 
medy had ever been employed, and for above two years I have 
feen no felapfe in thofe cafes, I have adminiftered it againft the 
ptimary fymptoms of the difeafe, and I have given it for exoftofes, 
for carious bones, for nocturnal pains, for eruptions and ulcers of 


the fkin, and for all the train of mifery that is attendant on lues. I 


have the pleafure to fee, that feveral of my friends have begun to 
ufe thé nitric acid in fyphilis, and in other difeafes. An account 
of their experience, which every body will efteem the moft refpece 
table authority, will make the fubjeét of a future paper,’ P. 383. 


We have been thus full in our account of this difcovery, 
becaufe, .if, it fhould be found by future experience to be 
founded on fact, it muft prove of great importance to the 

rofeffion.... It is neceflary, however, to obferve that we have 
here no information refpeting the effef&ts which it produced 
on the ftomach, bowels, &c. though we fufpe& it muft a& 
powerfully on thefe.parts, even when muclr diluted. 

We alfo meet with ufeful and curious obferyations in fome 
other articles under this head. Thofe of Dr. Brodbelt on the 
oxygen gas contained in the air-bladders of the fword-fith, 
as well as. Mr. Kellie’s on the anatomy of the fhark, are de- 
ferving of attention. 

On the whole, we have no doubt but that the prefent work 
will be found a ufeful and convenient vehicle of medical in- 
formation ; though, as a publication dignified with the title 
of ‘ Annals of Medicine,’ we muft confefs that we expected 
fomething more, : 


A Four- 
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4 Fourney from Prince of Waless Fort in Hudfon’s Bay, to the 
orthern Ocean. Undertaken by Order of the Hudfon’s Bay 
Company, for the Difeovery of Copper Mines, a North WeR 
Paffien &c. In the Years 1769, 1770, 1771, and 1772. By 
Samuel Hearne. 4to. 11. 75. Cadell aud Davies. 1796. 


OUR ears are repeatedly ftunned with the praifes of favage 
life : and the admirers of the ftate of nature, as it.is fool- 
ifhly called, take pleafure in contrafting the defects of civilifae 
tion with the little folid comfort to. be found in their favourite 
ftate of independence. Few of thefe encomiums are founded 
on an accurate examination of faéts. It is a work of labour 
to perufe the hiftory of mankind in different parts of the world. 
The liberty of a roaming Indian is fufficient to fill up a volume, 
without entering into the queftion of the inconveniences 
fuftains from want of food,—from illnefs,—from wounds, 
To. give our readers a true infight into, the fo-much-praifed 
favage ftate, the work before.us is, particularly calculated; .it 
aims at no graces of ftyle, no ornaments-of compolition or 
language. ‘The author now and then attempts to philofo- 
hife, but with no great fuccefs; and his excellence confifts 
im giving us a plain narration of incidents during a long jour- 
ney in the wildeft part of North America. The obje& was to 
ferve a commergial company: but if that has not been attain- 
ed, all who are defirous of becoming acquainted with favage 
manners, will be pleafed with the defcription given of them-by 
a perfon who had the beft means of gaining a complete infight 
into the life of a North American. 

A few extracts will, we are convinced, be. entertaining to 
our readers. In the firft expedition, our author failed: and 
from the caufes afligned for this failure, by Matonabbee, a great 
leader, the fair fex wil} not join in the encomiums beftowed 
on uncivilifation. 

‘ During my converfation with this leader, he afked me very fe- 
rioufly, If I would attempt another journey -for the difcovery of the 
copper-mines? And on my anfwerihg in the affirmative, provided I 
could get better guides than I had hitherto been furnifhed with, he 
faid he would readily engage in that fervice, provided the governor 
at the fort wouldemploy him, In anfwer to this, I affured him his 
offer would be gladly accepted ; and as I had already experienced 
every hardfhip that was Mg! to accompany any future trial, I was 
determined to complete the difcovery, even at the rifque of life it- 
felf. Matonabbee affured me, that by the accounts received from 
his own countrymen, the Southern Indians, and myfelf, it was very 
probable I might not experience fo much hardfhip during the whole 
journey, as I had already felt, though {carcely advanced one third 


part of the journey, 
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.* § He attributed all our misfortunes to the mifconduét of my 


guides, and the very plan we purfued, by the defire of the gover- 
nor, in not taking any women with us on this journey, was, he 
faid, the principal thing that occafioned all our wants: * for, faid 
he, when all the men are heavy laden, they can neither hunt nor 
travel to any confiderable diftance ; and in cafe they meet with fuc-. 
cefs in hunting, who is to carry the produce of their labour? Wo- 
men, added he, were made for labour; one of them can carry, or 
haul, as much as two men can do. They alfo pitch our tents, 
make and mend our clothing, keep us warm at night; and, in 
fact, there is no fuch thing as travelling any confiderable diitance, 
or for any length of time, in this country, without their affiftance.” 
“Women, faid he again, though they do every thing, are main- 
tained at a trifling expence; for as they always ftand cook, the 
very licking of their fingers in fcarce times, is fufficient for their 
fubfiftence.” This, however odd it may apper, is but too true a 
defcription of the fituation of women in'this country: it is at leaft 
fo in appearance; for the women‘always carry the provificns, and 
it is more than probable they help themfelves when the men are not 


prefent.’ P, 54. 


From fuch conduc to their women, we cannot expect either 
much refinement of manners in the one, or beauty in the 
other fex; and the following defcription of the latter fully an- | 
{wered our expectations— : 


¢ From thefe Indians Matonabbee purchafed another wife; fo 
that he had now no lefs than feven, moft of whom would for fize 
have made gaod grenadiers, He prided himfelif much in the height 
and ftrength of his wives, and would frequently fay, few women 
would carry or haul heavier loads; and though they had, in general, 
a very mafculine appearance, yet. he preferred them to thofe of a 
more delicate form. and moderate ftature. In a country like this, 
where a partner in exceflive hard labour is the chief motive for the 
union, and the fofter endearments of a conjugal life are only confi- 
dered as a fecondary obje&, there feems to be great propriety in 
fuch a choice; but if all the men were of this way of thinking, 
what would become of the greater part of the women, who in ge- 
neral are but of low ftature, and many of them of a moft delicate 
make, though not of the exaéteft proportion, or moft beautiful 
mould? Take them in a body, the women are as deftitute of real 
beauty as any nation I ever faw, though there are fome few of 
them, when young, who are tolerable ; but the care of a family, 
added to their’ conitant hard labour, foon make the moft beautiful 
among them look old and wrinkled, even before they are thirty ; 
and feveral of the more ordinary ones at that age are perfect anti- 
dotes to love and gallantry. This, however, does not render them 


lefs dear and valuable to their owners, which is a lucky circum 
7 {tance 
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ftance for thofe women, and a certain proof that there is no fuch 
thing as any rule or ftandard for beauty. Afk a Northern Indian, 
what is beauty? he will aniwer, a broad flat face; {mall eyes, high 
cheek-bones, three or four broad black lines a-crofs each cheek, a 
low forehead, a large broad chin, a clumfy look-nofe, a’ tawney 
hide, and breafts hanging down to the belt. Thofe beauties are 
greatly heightened, or at leaft rendered more valuable, when the 
poffeffor is capable of drefling all kinds of fkins, converting them 
into the different parts of their clothing, and able to carry eight or 
ten ftone * in fummer, or haul a much greater weight in winter. 
Thefe, and other fimilar accomplifhments, are all that are fought 
after, or expected, of a Northern Indian woman. As: to their 
temper, it is of little confequence; for the men have a wonderful 
facility in making the moft ftubborn comply with as much alaerity 
as could poffibly be expeéted from thofe of the mildeft and moft 
obliging turn of mind; fo that the only real difference is, the one 
obeys through fear, and the other complies cheerfully from a. will- 
ing mind; both knowing that what is commanded muft be done. 
They are, in faét, all kept at a great diftance, and the rank they 
‘hold in the opinion of the men cannot be better expreffed or ex- 
plained, than by obferving the method of treating or ferving them 
at meals, which would appear very humiliating, to an European 
woman, though cuftom. makes it fit light on thofe whofe lot it is to 
bear it, It is neceffary to obferve, that when the men kill any 
large beaft, the women are always fent to bring it to the tent > when 

it is brought there, every operation it undergoes, fuch as fplitting, © 
drying, pounding, &c. is performed by the women. When any 
thing is to be prepared for eating, it is the women who cook it ; and 
when it is done, the wives and daughters of the greateft captains in 
the country are never ferved, till aif the males, even thofé who are 
in the capacity of fervants, have eaten what they think proper ; and 
in times of fcarcity it is frequently their lot to be left without a 
fingle morfel. It is, however, natural to think they take the liberty 
of helping themfelves in fecret ; but this muft be done with great 
prudence, as capital embezzlements of provifions in fuch times are 
looked on as affairs of real confequence, and frequently fubject them 
to a very fevere beating. If they are practifed by a woman whofe 
youth and inattention to domeftic concerns cannot plead in her fa- 
vour, they will for ever be a blot in her character, and few men 
will chufe to have her for a wife.’ r. 88. 


_ The feelings of the favages towards fick perfone may be 
known from the following extra&ts— | 

-¢ Having finifhed fuch wood-work as the Indians thought would 
be neceflary, and having augmented our {tock of dried meat and 
fat, the twenty-firft was appointed for moving ; but one of the wo- 
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men having been taken in labour, and it being rather an extraordi- 
nary cafe, we were detained more. than two days.. The inftant, 
however, the. poor woman was delivered, which was not until the 
had fuffered all the pains ufually felt on thofe occafions for near 
fifty-two, hours, the fignal was made for moving, when the poor 
creature took her infant on her back and fet out with the reft of 
the company; and though another perfon had the humanity to 
haul her fledge for her, (for one day only,) fhe was obliged to car 
ry aconfiderable load befide ‘her little charge, and was frequently 
obliged to wade knee-deep in water and wet {now. Her very looks, 
exclufive-of her moans, were a fufficient proof of the great pain 
fhe endured, infomuch that although fhe was a perfon I greatly dif- 
liked, her diftrefs at this time fo overcame my prejudice, that I 
never felt. more for any of her fex in my life; indeed her fighs 
pierced me to the foul, and rendered me very miferable, as it was 
not in my power to relieve her.’ P. gi. 


At another place a fick woman is left behind— 


© One of the Indian’s wives, who for fome time had been in 
a confumption, had for a few days paft become. fo weak as to 
be incapable of travelling, which, among thofe people, is the moft 
deplorable ftate to which a human being can poffibly be brought, 
Whether: fhe had been given over by the ’ doétors, or that it was for 
want of friends among them, I cannot tell, but certain it is, that 
no expedients were taken for her recovery; fo that, without much 
ceremony, fhe was left unaflifted, to perifh above-ground. 

* Though this was the firft inftance of the kind I had feen, it is 
the common, and indeed the conftant practice of thofe Indians ; 
for when a grown perfon is fo ill, efpecially in the fummer, as not 
to be able to.walk, and too heavy to be carried, they fay it is better 
to leave one who is paft recovery, than for the whole family to fit 
down by them and {tarve to death; well knowing that they cannot 
be of any fervice to the afflicted. On thofe occafions, therefore, 
the friends or relations of the fick generally leave them fome viétus 
als and water; and, if the fituation of the place will afford it, a 
little. firing. When thofe articles are provided, the perfon to be 
left is acquainted with the road which the others intend to go; and 
then, after covering them well up with deer fkins, &c. they take 
their leave, and walk away crying, 

‘ Sometimes perfons thus left, recover ; and come up with their 
friends, or wander‘about till they meet with other Indians, whom 
they accompany till they again join their relations, Inftances of 
this kind are feldom known. ‘The poor woman above mentioned, 
however, came up with us three feveral times, after having been 
left in the manner defcribed. At length, poor creature! fhe dropt 
behind, and no one attempted to go back in fearch of her, 

' © A cuftom apparently fo unnatural is perhaps not to be found 


among any othcr of the human race; if properly confidered, how- 
ever, 
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ever, it may with juftice be afcribed to neceflity and felf-preferva- 
tion, rather than to the want of humanity and focial feeling, which 
ought to be the charaéteriftic of men, as the nobleft part of the 
creation. .Neceffity, added to national cuftom, contributes princi- 
pally to make f{cenes of this kind lefs fhocking to thofe people, than 
they muft appear to the more civilized part of mankind.’ Pp, 202. 


Reverence to the aged is a beautiful part of civilifation : 
mark the contraft in the favage ftate— 


* Old age is the greateft calamity that can befal. a Northern In. 
dian; for when he is paft labour, he is neglected, and treated with 
great difrefpe&t, even by his own children. They not only ferve 
him laft at meals, but generally give him the coarfeft and worlt of 
the victuals: and fuch of the fkins as they. do not chufe to wear, are 
made up in the clumfieft manner into clething for their aged pa 
rents; who, as they had, in all probability, treated their fathers 
and mothers with be fame .negleét, in their turns, fubmitted pati- 


ently to their lot, even without a murmur, knowing it to be the - 


common misfortune attendant on old age; fo that they may be faid 
to wait patiently for the melancholy hour when, being no longer 
capable of walking, they are to be left alone, to ftarve, and perifli 
for want. This, however fhocking and unnatural it may appear, ‘is 
neverthelefs fo common, that, among thofe people, one half at leaft 
of the aged roe ‘of both fexes amiody die in this ae 
condition.’ P. 346. 


Hence we. are not to be furprifed at this nempaye from our 
author— 


© I never faw a fet of people that poffetfed fo little humanity, . or 
that could view the diftreffes of their fellow-creatures with fo little 
feeling and unconcern; for though they feem to have a great affece 
tion for their wives and children, } yet they will laugh at and, ridicule 
the diftrefs of every other, perfon who is_ not EPPS related to 
them,’ Pp. SI. 


Murder, however, is, it feems, in yw cafes, held ditho- 
nourable— 


‘ Notwithftanding the Northern Indians are fo covetous, and 
pay fo little regard to ptivate property as to take every advantage of 
bodily ftrength to rob their neighbours, not only of their goods, 
but their wives, yet they are, in other refpects, the mildeft tribe, or 
nation, that is to be found on the borders of Hudfon’s Bay’: for let 
their affronts or loffes be ever fo great, they will never feek any 
other revenge than that of wreftling. As for murder, which is fo 
common among all the tribes of Southern Indians, it is feldom heard 
of among them. A murderer is fhunned and detefted by all the 
tribe, and is obliged to wander up and Onn forlern and forfaken 
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even by his own relations‘and’ forme friends. - In that refpect a mute 
derer may be truly compared 'to ‘Cajn, after he had killed his brother 
> Abel. The cool reception ‘he meets with by ‘all who know him, 
occafions him to grow. melancholy, and he never leaves any place 
but the whole company fay, * There goes the murdeter!” The 
women, it is true, fometimes receive an unlucky blow from their 
hufbands for mifbehaviour, which occafions their death ;- but this is 
thought nothing of: and for one man or woman to kill another out 
of revenge, or through jealoufy, or on any other account, is fo ex- 
traordinary, that very few are now exifting who have been guilty of 
it. At the prefent moment I know not one, befide Matonabbee, 
who ever made an attempt of that nature; and he is, in every other 
refpeét, a man of fuch univerfal good fenfe, and, as an Indian, of 
fuch great humanity, that T am at a lofs how to account for his 
having been guilty of fuch a crime,'unlefs it be by his having lived 
among the Southern Indians fo long, as to become tainted with their 
blood-thirfty, revengeful, and vindictive difpofition.’ Pp. 108. 


_ “This. Matonabbee is the author’s favourite : and befides 
pummelling one of his wives to death, he {tabbed the hufband 
of another-woman feveral times, and made no fcruple to be 
in a party with his brethren to aflaflinate a company of a dif- 
ferent tribe, fleeping quietly in their huts. 

The profufion of the KR & in civilifed life, is often and de- 
fervedl "cried out againft : but it bears no proportion to that 
of the Semis A favage family frequently wa/fes more in ane 
day, than the richeft family in London or Paris does in a 
dozen years. Of this we have had br yes in the nar- 
sation of this journey. 


‘We croffed’ (fays Mr. Hearne) ‘ fevéral lakes on the ice; of which 
Thoy-noy-kyed Lake and Thoy-coy-lyned Lake were the princi- 
pal. We alfo croffed'a few inconfiderable creeks and rivers, which 
weré only ufeful as they furniflred a fmall fupply of fith to the na- 
tives. The weather, as I have before obferved, was in general dif- 
agreeable, with a great deal of rain or fnow. To make up for that 
inconvenience, however, the deer were fo plentiful, that the Indi- 
ans killed not only a fufficient quantity for our daily fupport, but 
frequently great-numbers merely for the fat, marrow, and tongues, 
‘To induce them to defift from this practice, I often interefted my- 
felf, and: endeayoured, as much as poffible, to convince them in 
the, cleareft terms of which I was mafter, of the great impropriety of 
fuch wafte ; particularly at a time of the year when their fkins could 
not be of any ufe for clothing, and when the anxiety to proceed on 
our journey would not permit.us to flay long enough in one place to 
eat up half the {poils of their hunting, As national cuftoms, how- 
ever, are not eafily. oyercome, my remonttrances proved ineffeétu- 
al; auc J was always anfwered, that it was certainly right to kill 
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plenty, and live on the beft, When and where it was to be got, for 
that it.would be impoflible to do it where every thing was fcarce : 
and they infifted on it, that killing plenty of deer and other game - 
in one part of the country, could never make them fcaree in an- 
other. Indeed, they were fo accuftomed to kill every thing that 
came within their reach, that few of them could: pafs by a {mall 
bird’s neft, without flaying the young ones, or deftroying the eggs.’ 
P. 117. 


But if favage life is attended with fo many inconveniences, 
we mutt not deny that there are cafes in which the habits of 
a roaming Indian will be found advantageous: and we fufpedt: 
that very few, if any, of our countrymen could have exerted, 
in a defert wild, fo much fortitude and ingenuity as the fa- 
vage woman whofe fingular adventures are given in the fol- 
lowing extract— 


‘On the eleventh of January, as fomé of my companiots 
were hunting, they faw the track of a ftrange fnow-fhoe, which 
they followed; and at a confiderable diftance came to a little hut, 
where they difcovered a young woman fitting alone. As they found 
that fhe underftood their language, they brought her with them 
to the tents. On examination, fhe proved to be one of the Weft. 
ern Dog-ribbed Indians, who had been taken prifoner by the Atha- 
pufcow Indians in the fummer of one thoufand feven hundred and 
feventy ; and in the following fummer, when the Indians that took 
her prifoner were near this part, fhe had eloped from them, with 
an intent to return to her own country; but the diftance being fo 
great, and having, after fhe was taken prifoner, been carried in a 
canoe the whole way, the turnings and windings of the rivers and 
lakes were fo numerous, that fhe forgot the track ; fo fhe built the 
hut in which we found her, to protect her from the weather during 
the winter, and here fhe had refided from the firft fetting in of the 
fall, 

‘. From. her account of the: moons paft fince her elopement, it 
appeared. that fhe had been near feven months without feeing a hu- 
man face; during all which time fhe had fupported herfelf very well 
by fuaring partridges, rabbits, and {quirrels; fhe had alfo ‘killed 
two or.three beaver, and fome porcupines. ‘That fhe did not feemi 
to have been in want is evident, as fhe bad a {mall {tock of provi- 
fions by her when fhe was difcovered ; and was in good health and 
condition, and I think one of the fineft women, of a real Indian, 
that I have feen in any part of North America. 

6 The methods practifed by this poor creature to procure a liveli- 
hood were truly admirable, and are great proofs that neceffity is the 
xeal mother of inveation. When the few deer-finews that the had 
an opportunity of taking with her were all expended in making 
Snares, and fewing her clothing, fle had nothing to fupply their 
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place but the- finews ’of-‘the rabbits legs and feet ; thefe the twifted 
together for that purpofe ‘with great dexterity’ and fuccefs.’ The 
rabbits, &c. which fhe caught ‘in thofe fnares, not ‘only furnifhed 
her with a comfortable fubfiftence, but of the fkins fhe made a 
fuit of neat and warm clothing for the winter. It is {carcely. poffi- 
ble to conceive that a perfon in her forlorn fituation could be fo 
compofed as to be capable of contriving or executing any thing 
that was not abfolutely neceffary to her exiftence ; but there were fuf. 
ficient proofs that fhe had extended her care much farther, as all 
her clothing, befide being calculated for real fervice, fhewed great 
tafte, and exhibited no little variety of ornament. ‘The materials, 
though rude, were very curioufly wrought, and fo judicioufly placed, 
as to make the whole cf her garb have a very pleafing, though ra- | 
ther romantic appearance. 

¢ Her leifure hours from hunting had been employed in twifting 
the inner rind or bark of willows into {mall lines, like net-twine, of 
which fhe had fome hundred fathoms by her; with this fhe intend- 
ed to make a fifhing-net as foon as the {pring advanced. It is of 
the inner bark of willows, twifted in this manner, that the Dog- 
ribbed Indians make their fifhing-nets ; and they are much prefer- 
able to thofe made. by the Northern Indians. 

¢ Five or fix inches of an iron hoop, made into a knife, and the 
fhank of an arrow-head of iron, which ferved her as an awl, were ! 
all the metals this poor woman had with her when fhe eloped; and 
with thefe implements fhe had made herfelf complete fnow-fhoes, 
and feveral otlier ufeful articles. 

¢ Her method of making a fire was equally fingular and curious, 
having no other materials for that purpofe than two hard fulphurous 
ftones, Thefe, by long fri€tion and hard knocking, produced a 
few fparks, which at length communicated to fome touchwood ; 
but as this method was attended with great trouble, and not always 
with fuccefs, fhe did not fuffer her fire to go out all the winter. 
Hence we may conclude that fhe had no idea of producing fire by 
friction, in the manner practifed by the Efquimaux, and many * 
other uncivilifed nations ; becaufe if fhe had, the above-mentioned 
precaution would have been unneceffary. 

‘ The fingularity of the circumftance, the comelinefs of her 
perfon, and her approved accomplifhments, occafioned a ftrong 
conteft between feveral of the Indians-of my party, who fhould 
have her for a wife; and the poor girl wes actually won.and loft at 
wreftling by near half a fcore differentatmen the fame evening. My 
guide, Matonabbee, who at that time had no lefs then feven wives, 
all women grown, befides a young girl of elevem-or twelve years 
eld, would have put in for the prize alfo, had not one of his wives 
nade him afhamed of it, by telling him that he had already more 
wives than he.cowkd properly atténd.. This piece of fatire, however 
true, proved fatal to the poor girl who dared to make fo open a de- 
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claration ; for the la obec, who. would willingly. 
have been thought equal to eight or tei men in every refpeét, took 
it as fuch an affront, that he fell on her with both hands and feet, 
and bruifed her to fuch a degree, that after lingering fome time the 
died, 

¢ When the Athapufcow Indiags took the above Dog-ribbed In- 
dian woman prifoner, they, according to the univerfal cuftom of 
thofe favages, furprifed her and her party in the night, and killed 
every foul in the tent, except herfelf and three other young women. 
Among thofe whom they killed, were her father, mother, and huf- 
band. Her young child, four or five months old, fhe concealed in 
a bundle of clothing, and took with her salitcovered | in the night ; 
but when fhe arrived at the place where the Athapufcow Indians 
had left their wives, (which was not far diftant,) they began to ex 
amine her bundle, and finding the child, one of the women took it 
from her, and killed it on the fpot. 

‘ This laft piece of barbarity gave her fuch a difguft to thofe 
Indians, that notwithftanding the man who took care of her treated 
her in every refpect as his wife, and was, fhe faid, remarkably kind 
to, and even fond of her; fo far was fhe from being able to recon- 
cile herfelf to any of the tribe, that fhe rather chofe to expofe her- 
felf to mifery and want, than live in eafe and affluence among per 
fons who had fo cruelly murdered her infant. ‘The poor woman’s 
relation of this fhocking ftory, which fhe delivered in a very af- 
feéting manner, only excited laughter among the favages of my 
pa 

ha a converfation with this woman afterward, fhe told us, that 
her country lies fo far to the weftward, that fhe had never feen iron, 
or any other kind of metal, till fhe was taken prifoner. All of her 
tribe, fhe obferved, made their hatchets and ice-chiffels of deer’s 
horns, and their knives of ftones and bones; that their arrows were 
fhod with a kind of flate, bones, and deer’s horns; and the inftru- 
ments which they employed to make their wood-work were nothing 
but beavers’ teeth. Though they had frequently heard of the ufe- 
ful materials. which the nations or tribes to. the eaft of them were 
fupplied with from the Englifh, fo far were they from drawing 
nearer, to be in the way of trading for iron-work, &c. that they 
were obliged to retreat farther back, to avoid the Athapufcow Inci- 
ans, who made furprifing flaughter among them, both in winter and 
fummer.’ Pp. 262. , 






Our readers, we are perfuaded, muft now fmile at the fan- 
ciful defcripsions of the flate of nature: bad as we may be, 
and abfurd and ridiculous:as many of our cuftoms are, we are 
ftill happily removed from the barbarity of favage manners: 
But we muft confefs ourfelves a little difappointed when we 


found the brute creation deprived of fome little pre-eminence 
- to 
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to which a part of it has-been. aceuftomed; and the beaver, 
like the ant, muft be content with the praifés beftowed on it 
in fable. It is right that our prejudices fhould be removed ; 
and we attended peculiarly to our author’s aceount of the 
beaver — 





¢ Thofe who have undertaken. to defcribe the infide of beaver- 
houfes, as having feveral apartments appropriated to various ufes ; 
fuch as eating, fleeping, ftore-houfes for provifions, and one for 
their natural occafions, &c. muft have been very little acquainted 
with the fubje&; or, which is ftill worfe, guilty of attempting to 
impofe on the credulous, by reprefenting the greateft falfehoods as 
real fa&s. Many years conftant refidence among the Indians, during 
which I had an opportunity of feeing feveral hundreds of thofe 
houfes, has enabled me to affirm that every thing of the kind is 
entirely void of truth; for, notwithftanding the fagacity -of thofe 
animals, it has never been obferved that they aim at any other con- 
veniencies in their houfes, than to have a dry place to lie on; and 
there they ufually eat their victuals, which they Occafionally take 
out of the water. 

‘ Jt frequently happens, that fome of the large houfes are found 
to have one or more partitions,«if they deferve that appellation ; 
but that is no more than a part of the main building, left by the fa- 
gacity of the beaver to fupport the roof. On fuch occafions it is 
common for thofe different apartments, as fome are pleafed to call 
them, to have no communication with each other but by water; fo 
that in fact they may be called double or treble houfes, rather than 
different apartments of the fame houfe. I have feen a large beaver 
houfe built in a imali iffand, that had near a dozen apartments un- 
der one roof; and, two or three of thefe only excepted, none of 
them had any communication with each other but by water. As 
there were beaver enough to inhabit each apartment, it is more than 
probable that each family knew its own, and always entered at their 
own door, without having any farther connection with their neigh- 
bours than a friendly intercourde; and to join their united labours 
in erecting their feparate habitations, and building their dams where 
required. It is difficult to fay whether their intereft on other occa- 
fions was any ways reciprocal. The Indians of my party killed 
twvelve old beaver, and twenty-five young and half-erown ones out 
of the houfe above mentioned ; and on examination found that fe- 
veral hac efcaped their vigilance, and could not be taken but at the 
expence of more trouble than would be fufficient to take double the 
gumber in a lefs difficult fituation. 

‘ Travellers who affert that the beaver have two doors to their 
houfes, one on the land-fide, and the other next the water, feem to 
be lefs acquainted with thofe animals than others who affign them 
an elegant fuite of apartments. Such a proceeding would be quite 
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to their thanner Of life, and at “Re fake Wine would render 
thet ufes of nd fe, “Eithér'to prote&theni from their entnes, 
* oF guard them againft the extréttie cold'in winter, 

«The quiquéhatches, or wolveréens, are great enemies to the 
beaver; and‘ if*there were a paffage into their houfes on the land- 
fide, would not leave one of them alive where-ever they came. 

¢ I cannot refrain from fmiling, when I read the accounts of dif- 
ferent authors who have written on the ceconomy of thofe animals, 
as there feems to be a conteft between them, who fhall moft ex- 
ceed in fiction. But the compiler of the Wonders of Nature and 
Art feems, in my opinion, to have fucceeded beft in this refpe& ; 
as he has not only colleéted all the fiétions into which other writers 
on the fubjeé&t have run, but has fo greatly improved on them, that 
little remains to be added to. his account of the beaver, befidea vo- 
cabulary of their language, a code of their laws, and a fketch of 
their religion, to make it the moft complete natural hiftory of that 
animal which can poffibly be offered to the public. 

‘ There cannot be a greater impofition, or indeed a groffer infult, 
on common underftanding, than the wifh to make us believe the 
ftories of fome of the works afcribed to the beaver; and though it 
is not to be fuppofed that the compiler of a general work can be 
intimately acquainted with every fubject of which it may be necef- 
{ary to treat, yet a very moderate fhare of underftanding is furely 
fufficient to guard him againft giving credit to {uch marvellous tales, 
however {moothly they may be told, or however boldly they may. 
be afferted, by the romancing traveller. 

‘ To deny that the beaver is pofleffed of a very confiderable de- 
gree of fagacity, would be as abfurd in me, as it is in thofe authors 
who think they cannot allow them too much. I fhall willingly 
grant them their full fhare; but it is impoffible for any one to con- 
ceive how, ‘or by what means, a beaver, whofe full height when 
ftanding ereé&t does not exceed two feet and a half, or three feet at 
moft, and whofe fore-paws are not much larger than a half-crown, 
piece, can “drive ftakes as thick as a man’s leg into the ground 
three or four feet deep.” Their “ wattling thofe ftakes with twigs,” 
is equally abfurd ; and their “ plaiftering the infide of their houfes 
with a compofiti ition of mud and ftraw, and fwimming with mud and 
{tones on their tails,” are flill'more incredible. The form and fize 
of the animal, rotiithftandin all its fagacity, will not admit of its 

performing, fuch feats; and it would be as impofflible for a beaver 
to ufeé its tail as a trowel, except on the furface of the ground on 
which iti walks, as it would have been for fir James Thornhill to 
have painted the dome of St. Paul’s cathedral without the affiftance 
of fcaffolding. ‘The joints.of their tail will not admit of their turne 
ing it over their-backs on. any occafion whatever, as it has a naty- 
ral inclination to bend downwards ; and it is not without fome cone 
«~ Crit. Rev. Vorts XX. June, 1797- L fiderable 
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fiderable exertion that they can keep it from trailing on the ground, 
This being the cafe, they cannot fit ereét like a fquirrel, which is 
their common pofture ; particularly when eating, or when they 
are cleaning themfelves, as a cat, or fquirrel does, without having 
their tails bent forward between their legs; and which may not im- 
properly be called their trencher. 

‘ So far are the beaver from driving ftakes into the ground hin 
building their houfes, that they lay motft of the wood crofswife, 
and nearly horizontal, and without any other order’ than that of 
Jeaving a hollow or cavity in the middle; when any unneceflary 
branches project inward, they..cut them off with their teeth, and 
throw them in among the reft, to prevent the mud from falling 
through the roof, It is 2 miftaken notion, that the wood-work is 
firft completed and then plaiftered ; for the whole of their houfes, as 
well as their dams, are from the foundation one mafs of wood and 
mud, mixed with ftones, if they can be procured. The mud is 
always taken from the edge of the bank, or the bottom of the creek 
or pond, near the door of the houfe; and though their fore-paws 
are fo f{mall, yet it is held clofe up between them, under their 
throat, that they carry both mud and ftones ; while they always drag 
the wood with their teeth. 

¢ All their work is executed in the night; and they are fo expe- 
ditious in completing it, that in the courfe of one night I have 
known them to have collected as much mud at their houfes as to 
have amounted to fome thoufands of their little handfuls; and 
when any mixture of grafs or ftraw has appeared in it,’ it has been, 
moft affuredly,, mere chance, owing to the nature of the ground 
from which they had taken it. As to their de‘ignedly making a 
compofition for that purpofe, it is entirely void of truth, 

‘ It is a great piece of policy in thofe animals, to cover, or plaif- 
ter, as it is ufually called, the outfide of their houfes every fall 
with frefh mud, and as late as poflible in the autumn, even when 
the froft becomes pretty fevere; as by this means it foon freezes 
as hard as a ftone, and prevents their common enemy, the qui- 
quehatch, from difturbing them during the winter. And as they 
are frequently feen to walk over their work, and fometimes to 
give a flap with their tail, particularly when plunging into the wa- 
ter, this has, without doubt, given rife to the vulgar opinion that 
they ufe their tails as a trowel, with which they plaifter their houfes ; 
whereas that flapping of the tail is no more than a cuftom, which 
they always preferve, even when they become tame and domeftic, 
and more particularly fo when they are ftartled.’. Pp. 229. © 


From thefe extraéts our readers will. judge what they may 
expect from the perufal of the work itielf. The manners of 
the favages are well delineated ; the animals and birds which 


imhpbit the high northern latitudes, are well ee , a: wy 
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good account is given of the country, as well as it could be 
done by a perfon not having any good means of meafuring di- 
ftances: and we recommend the work to all perfons of leifure 
who are fond of books of voyages and travels. 





A Critical and Pra&tical Elucidation of the Morning and Evens 
ing Prayer of the Church of England. By Fohn Shepherd, 
M. A. ec. Ge. Bvo. 7s. Boards. Faulder. 1796. 


PREF IXED to this work is a judicious account of the re- 

forms made in the public liturgies at different periods. In 
general, the author is correct in his ftatements: at times we 
could have wifhed him to be more particular. Thus, no one 
could have determined the queftion better than himfelf, of the 
relation which'the prefent prayer-book ftands in, to he mafs- 
book of the church of Rome: yet to the account of mattins is 
fubjoined the following note— 


¢ Dr. Bennet, who has calculated “ what quantity of our feve- 
ral offices is taken from Popifh liturgies,” (under which appellation 
I prefume we muft include the Offices of Sarum, and of the Gal- 
lican church, as well as of the Romifh,) informs us, that, fetting 
afide whatever is borrowed from the fcripture, the Apocrypha, or 
the fathers of the firft four centuries * there remains in the Morn- 
ing Prayer about one fourteenth part.” The accuracy of all his 
calculations I undertake not to warrant.’ P. xxil. 


No one who knows any thing of the matter will warrant 
fuch a calculation: and we rather expected from our author, 
that, inftead of his indifferent negation, he would have faid 
plainly that the calculation was not entitled to any authority, 

It is a fingular circumftance, not generally known, that the 
ule of the prayer-book is independept of the hierarchy (a term 
improperly ufed by our author), and that it refted originally 
folely upon the authority of laymen. The bill for the uni- 
formity of common prayer was exer again{t the confent of 
all the fpiritual lords in the houfe ; and on this account the 
ufual form of ‘ affent of the lords {piritual and temporal,’ was 
omitted. This circumftance is noted by our author, and is a 
ftrong proof of his impartiality, again{t which he is very fel- 
dom found to infringe : and the famous conference in Charles 
the Second’s time, with a view to the reformation of the litur- 

, is in particular very well defcribed. The frivolity of fome 
objections made by the Puritans, and the {tiff oppofition of 
the eftablifhed divines to fome eafy amendments, are equally 
reprobated. | | 

fu the Elucidation, we difcover a great fund of ecclefiaftica] 

L2 knowledge ; 
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knowledge: but fome queftions are not treated with the come 

lete inveftigation of which the author feems capable. We al- 
Jude particularly to what he fays on the doxology, and on the 
creeds. On the doxology, which he thinks is borrowed from 
our Saviour’s laft directions to the apoftles on baptifm, he 
leaves us to reft on the authority of Bafil for its apoftolical 
origin. If no better authority can be given, we may well 
fcruple to allow it fo great antiquity. Polycarp’s prayer will 
not, in this inftance, bear us out: and we recommend to our 
author, in his next edition, to make no comment from [renzus, 
Barnabas, Clement, Polycarp, or the Conftitutions, without 
informing his readers what weight they are allowed to have by 
good judges in this or any other controverfy. 


: © However differently the hymn may. have been expreffed, this 
we may affert, that the ufe of it has been univerfal in the church of 
Chrift. The ancients concluded prayers often, and fermons al- 
ways, with a doxology. From Caflian, the difciple and ftrenuous 
defender of Chryfoftom, we learn, that the Greeks repeated Gloria 
Patri after the laft pfalm.—Jn all the weftern churches, that of 
Rome excepted, it was uniformly ufed at the end of évery pfalni. 
This is the path in which the church of England walked at her re- 
formation, occafionally admitting this hymn’ among her prayers, 
and ordaining that, at the end of every pfalm, of Benedicite, Bene- 
diétus, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis, Gloria Patri fhall be repeated,’ 
P. 119. 


_ This univerfality cannot be allowed without better authority 

than our author has produced: and furely better might have 

been given. 

_ The difputes about fyllables are treated with too much levity, 
confidering thfe many important difcuilions on them in various 

councils— 


‘ The fophiftical difputations about fyllables and words fprang 
from the mundane philofophy. They originated with thofe, who 
difbelieved the peculiar doctrines of Chriitianity, as held by the 
ancient orthodox fathers, The abettors of the Arian herefy began 
to make it a diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of their party, to. glorify 
the Father, by or through the Son, in the Holy Ghoft, intending 
thereby to denote, that the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, were jnferior 
to the Father, and beings of a nature different from his. 

‘ One of the confequences refulting from the finifter interpreta- 
tion of the Arian party, was, that this form, “ which has not other- 
wife fo much as the fhew of any thing founding towards impiety,” 
fell into difrepute.—Being fufpected of countenancing, or conceal- 
ing heterodoxy, it was generally difufed by the Catholics. And agree» 
ably to the ipirit of the decifions of the council of Nice, that form 

was 
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was univerfally adopted, which comes neareft to the original of this 
doxology, the form of baptifm, delivered by our Lord.’ p, 116, 


We do not allow this notion of mundane philofophy. A 
Chriftian wifhes to be underftood as well as a heathen: and if, 
in receiving a fentiment from a foreigner, it fhould from mif- 
tranflation be conceived in terms totally repugnant to its ori- 
ginal meaning, or to the orthodoxy of the so the error 
fhould certainly be re€tified. Thus, in our language, the Holy 
Ghoft is faid to proceed from the Father and the Sons and 
every one knows the variety of difputes on every part of this 
fentence, in the language from which the fentence is taken. 
Yet though it is a mere verbal difpute, it would furely be bet- 
ter to rectify the phrafe ‘ proceeding from,’ becaufe thofe words 
in the Englith language imply that the Holy Ghoft had a be- 
ginning,—a dotrine evidently repugnant to that laid down by 
thechurch on this fubje& in moft parts of its liturgy and articles, 

_ We were furprifed to find that our author fhould adopt the 
notion that St. Peter had lived a confiderable time and was 
at laft martyred at Rome,—an opinion for which we ate inclin- 
ed to think that he has no adequate authority. ‘The grand 
queftion of the eternal generation or filiation of the Son is 
flurred over in a manner which we did not expect: and after 
having caft a cenfure upon the mundane pageant of words, 
— cannot allow him to alter his flops, without better rea» 
ons— 


“© And in one Lord Jefus Chrift, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of his father before all worlds, God of God, light of light, 
very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one fubftance 
with the father*: By whom all things were made.” | P. 262. 


We might mention fome other things: but we approve fo 
much of the manner in which the whole in general is execut- 
ed, that we with rather to leave the correction ef the errors 
to a future edition, than to a notification of them now, which 
might difparage the work. It cannot be doubted that every 
member of the church would with to’ fee the origin of its 
prayers and creeds.well explained, by which he can enter bet- 
ter into the fpirit of them: and from a full conviction of the 
improvements which the liturgy has received at varius times, 
he will not be too tenacious of old forms, nor hefitate to join 
with our author in his opinion that it is fufceptible of ftill far- 
ther improvement, 





“*T have after the word Father, prefumed to place a colon, inftead of a com- 
ma. Father here is fometimes uttered, improperly as I think, with what Mr. 
Walker calls the rifing inflexion, and thus the words by whom, immediate y 


ee which in reality refer to the Son, appear to be fpoken of the Fa- 
cr.” 
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A General View of the Agriculture of the County of Kent; with 


_Obfervations on the Means of its Improvement. Drawn up 
Sor the Confideration of the Boardof Agriculture and internal 
Improvement, from the original Report tranfmitted to the 
Board, with additional Remarks of feveral re/peétable Coun- 
try Gentiemen and Farmers. By ‘Fohn Boys, of Bet/hanger, 
Farmer. 8vo 45. fewed. Robinfons. 1796. 


WHEN the numerous faéts that have been difcovered.on 
the fubjeét of \agriculture, fhall have been well arrang- 
ed, and the advantages of different modes of cultivation ac- 
curately compared and afcertained, we may probably look 
forward to fomething like a regular fyftem of hufbandry. 
That the furveys of particular diftri€ts, by able and experi- 
enced farmers, is a probable means of accomplifhing thefe ob- 
jects, few, we fuppofe, will be inclined to difpute, however | 
they may differ in refpect to the manner in which they fhould 
be executed. : 
The pretenfions and capability of Mr. Boys for the proper - 
performance of the important tafk that he has here under- 
taken, are founded on the following circumftances— 


¢ Neither pains nor expence have been fpared to procure infor- 
mation ; and the refult is faithfully detailed. Having been brought 
up under a father who had the reputation of being a good practical 
farmer, and having been all my life engaged in the cultivation of 
djfferent foils, and in grazing, I prefume to think myfelf qualified 
to form opinions on the various fyftems of hufbandry ; but when 
I recommend any practice, my readers may be affured that I do fo, 
not from theory only, but from my own experience.’ P, xvi. 


The planswhich is here purfued is exa&tly the fame as 
that which we have given in our review of the furvey of Lan- 
cathire *. In its execution, Mr. Boys generally difplays an 
intimate acquaintance with the bufinefs of the farmer, and 
marks the utility of the different proceffes of hufbandry on 
different foils, with judgment and '‘perfpicuity. 

It is a circumftance of confiderable importance in the prac- 
tice of hufbandry, to be well acquainted with the nature of 
the foils which are to be cultivated. To this objeét, Mr. 
Boys feems to have paid more attention than is ufual in the 
common routine of farming. An example from eaft Kent, 
where the foils principally confift of chalk, loam, ftrong 
cledge, hazei mould, ftiff clay, and, in fome fmall traéts, 
flints, gravel, and fand, will fully explain the manner in 
which this has been attempted. 





ot 
* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XIX. p. 405. 
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¢ The chalk-foils are of various depths ; from three to fix or fe- 
_ ven inches of loofe, chalky mould, on a rock chalk bottom, and > 

are moftly found on the tops and fides of the ridges of this diftrié. 
At fome places there is a little mixture of fmall flints, and at others, 
of black light mould, provincially called black hover. This laft, 
in an unimproved ftate, is the worft land in this diftrié ; and the 
whole of thefe chalky foils are much neglected, and confeqnently 
of little value ; but where they happen to be improved, by paring 
and burning, deftroying the charlock, with good manure afterwards, 
they become very good land for turnips, barley, clover, and wheat ; 
and fome parts produce tolerable crops of fainfoin. 

‘ The loamy foil. is a very dry, foft, light mould, from fix to 
ten inches deep, on a red foft clay, which is good:brick earth, and 
lies in a ftratum of from three to feven feet deep, under which is 
generally a layer of chalky marl, and then the rock chalk. This 
foil is very good, ploughs light, and may be worked at all feafons;° 
and produces good crops, if well managed, of all forts of corn and 

fs. 
wi The ftrong cledge is a ftiff tenacious earth with a {mall pro- 
portion of flints, and, at fome places, fwall particles of chalk: it 
is from fix to ten. inches deep, on a hard rock-chalk, and is fougd 
on the tops of the hills. When wet, it fticks like birdlime; and 
when thoroughly dry, the clods are fo hard as not to be broken | 
with the heavieft roll. It is very difficult to work, except when 
it is between wet and dry. - This land, when well managed, and 
the feafons are favourable for the work, produces good crops of 
wheat, clover, and oats; but when unkindly feafons happen, and, 
dry fummers fucceed, it is very unproductive, 

‘ The hazel mould is a light foil on a clay bottom, more or lefs 
mixed with flints and fand. It is dry, and forms very kindly land 
for.-barley and wheat upon clover lays. Beans are fometimes 
blighted on this fort of land, as is wheat alfo onbean or pea-ftub- 
ble, but more particularly the latter ; for which reafon wheat is very 
{eldom fown after peafe. 

‘ The ftiff clay lies on the tops of the highett: hills This foil is 
generally. wet which arifes only from the rains in winter; for the 
{prings are above 300 feet deep on the rock ‘chalk. It has at fome 
places a layer of a yellow coloured clay between the furface mould 
and the-rock, 

* Flints.—This land, or rather furface of ftones, occurs only in 
- {mall traéts in the vallies about Dover and Stockbury, near Maid- 
ftone. It confifts of beds of ftints, with hardly any mould to be 
feen. This is very expenfive to plough ; but, under good ma- 
nagement, with plenty of manure, is very productive in wheat, 
barley, and beans. There is very little gravelly foil, and not much 
fand in this diftric&t ; a little of the latter, however, is feen in the 
vicinity of Hythe apd Folkftone. This is very light land to work, 
L. 4 and 
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and excellent for turnips, barley, clover, wheat, peafe, and pota- 
toes. . : 

¢ The flat rich lands in the vicinity of Faverfham, Sandwich, 
and Deal, confift of two forts of foil; namely, rich fandy loam, 
with a greater or lefs mixture of fand; and {tiff clay, fome of 
which, in the lower parts, is rather wet. The furface of the firft 
is feven or eight inches deep, with a fubfoil, varying in depth, of 
ftrong loam, clay, or chalk. This foil is always ploughed with 
four horfes; is very dry and kindly to work at all feafons, and no 
ridges or water-furrows are required, It produces great crops of 
wheat, beans, barley, oats, and peafe, and fometimes canary and 
radifh. 

‘ The ftiff wet clay is that which has a ftrong clay bottom, or 
any fubftance that holds water. It lies low, is fubjeét to land- 
{prings, and of clofe texture, fo as not to admit a quick filtration 
of water. 

‘ This, when properly drained, and. kept cleaned. from weeds, 
and otherwife well managed in favourable feafons, is excellent land, 
and produces good crops of wheat, beans, gnd canary; but is ge- 
nerally very expenfive to keep in good order.’ P. 13. 


On the fubje¢ts of minerals, waters, and ftate of property, 
the author has offered nothing from his own obfervation. The 
materials which furnifh thefe different heads, are chiefly drawn 
from Ha/fted’s Kent. 

Though there may be fome truth in the following remarks, 


- as things aré conducted at prefent,—we cannot think that it 


‘ought to be affumed as a general axiom, that proper encoue 
ragement is not the beft ftimulus to induftry and ufefulnefs, 
in any clafs of men. 


* Some writers on this fubjeét’ (cottages) ‘ have taken confiderable 
pains to fhew, it would be a great advantage for every cottager to 
have two or three acres of land, that they might each keep a cow 
and two or three hogs, and raife plenty of potatoes: but gen- 
tlemen who recommend this, in their humanity to the individuals 
who are to be benefitted, lofe fight of what would be the mif- 
chievous effeéts to the community, by the lofs of their labour. I 
will venture with great. confidence to prediét, that if every farm- 
ing cottager, or, in other words, every farmer’s labourer in the 
kingdom, could be fo accommodated, a famine would inevitably 
be the confequence in a fhort fpace of time; for my experience 


‘ hhas taught me to obferve, that few men will labour hard any far- 


ther than neceflity compels them_to do fo; and it is clear, that any 


‘ cottager who has two or three acres of land, keeps a cow, and two 


or three hogs, and grows plenty of potatoes, is not much neceffi, 
tated to labour for others.’ P. 30. 


The determination of the point refpecting the fize of farms 
mol 
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moft advantageous to the community, has been a fruitfal fub- 
je& of-controverfy, and ftill remains undecided. The obfer- 
vations of our author incline him to the fide of the larger 
farmer. 


‘ I am perfuaded’ (fays he) ‘ that the large farmers, generally 
fpeaking, make the land more productive in the grofs than, the. 
fmaller farmers do, becaufe they generally make greater exertions 
in improving their land; and of courfe, large farms muft have a 
tendency to lower the price of provifions. It is very true, that a 
number of fmall farmers on a given traét of land, will rear more 
poultry and eggs, and pethaps make more butter than one farmer 
on the fame quantity of land; but the one farmer will raife moré 
mutton, wool, beef, and pork, and grow moft corn; and willeme - 
ploy a much greater number of labourers, than-the {mail farmers 
on the fame traé&t of land; and confequently population will be in- 
creafed rather than be diminifhed by large farms.’ Pp. 32. 


Thefe arguments, though. plaufible, are by no means, fatis- 
factory; they do not fhow any reafon why the fmall farmer 
fhould not be equally induftrious, and ufe equal exertion in 
cultivating his ground, with the large one. Nor is it made 
elear why a greater number of labourers muft be employed on 
a farm when held by one perfon, than when divided amongit 
many. One difference is indeed very evident, and it is fa- 
vourable to the {mall land-holder, that in the cafe of the large 
farmer no labour is required in himfelf; while, on the con- 
trary, the {mall farmer is conftantly pidhe the neceflity of be- 
ing.employed. To'us, however, it would feem that the truth 
of the quettion lies in the middle, and that very large as well 
as very {mall farms are difadvantageous. 

On the. utility of a fair commutation for tithes as an en- 
couragement to improvements in agriculture, we are inclined 
to think with Mr. Boys. The-farmer, by fuch a regulation, 
would be rendered more eafy and independent; and, on the 
whole, there would probably be a faving of labour, which i is 
always an object of importance. 

In the implements of hufbandry employed in this county, 
we meet with little novelty. ‘The plough chiefly ufed in this 
diftrit is the turn-wre/i, which is probably well calculated 
for thefe foils, though it feems to be a heavy unwieldy inftru- 
ment, when compared with thofe employed in many other 
counties. But the author remarks here alfo, that 


‘ A great variety of ploughs and machines for drilling every fpe- 
cies, of grain is ufed in this county. The beft by far for drilling 
whéat, barley, oats, peafe, tares, &c. are made by Mr. Wellard of 
Deal. They are drawn by two horfes abreaft, in a double pair of 


fhafis; drill feven rows at a time, each feven inches apart; and are 
fo 
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fo contrived as to drill any quantity required per acre. They are + 
very fimple in their conttruétion, and not liable to get out of order. 


They coft 14]. ros. each.’ P. 47. 


In arable cultivation, Mr. Boys appears to be a rational and 
temperate advocate for the fallowing fyftem. His remarks on 
this fubjec@t feem the refult of pra€tical experience. | 

On the method of making a good fallow, Mr. Boys has 
given fome ufeful directions, which we fhall extract. 


¢ All kinds of foils fhould be ploughed about five inches deep 
before Chriftmas ; atid as foon as the land is tolerably dry in 
March, it fhould be crofs-ploughed about fix inches deep. Stiff 
foils muft be left rough, until meliorated by rain, and then worked 
fine. when between wet and dry; and all light foils immediately 
harrowed clofe after the plough, in order to promote the vegeta~ 
tion of feedling weeds, that they may be deftroyed by fubfequent 
ploughings, which muft be repeated two or three times more, at 
intervals, as opportunities occur, during the months of May, June, 
and July ; every time reducing the land fine immediately after each 
ploughing, while the land is moift, for the purpofe before men- 
tioned,-of promoting the vegetation of weeds. Particular care 
fhould be taken not to touch the land either with the plough or 
harrows, when it is the leaft wet, as that only kneads it together, 
and creates more work to reduce it; befides locking up many of 
the feeds of weeds within the hard clods, and thereby preventing 
vegetation; by which fuch feeds are referved for mifchievous ef. 
feéts in the following crops of corn. 

* Some farmers in this county, and many in fome others, never 
plough their fallows until they ‘have finifhed their barley-fowing in 
the {pring ; and then, perhaps, not again until the land is over- 
grown with weeds.. I have fometimes feen dung carried out, and 
laid in heaps, for fpreading on fuch fallows, among green thiftles 
and other weeds above the ground. 

* Fallows had better never be made at all, than be done in fuck 
a flovenly manner.’ P. 60. 


The rotation of crops, a fubje&t of great importance to the 
practical farmer, is treated here at fome length, and with con- 
fiderable judgment. The defign of the writer feems, how- 
ever, to have been rather the defcription of the fyftems of 
cropping generally followed in the county, than the afcer- 
taining of thofe that may be moft advantageoully employed. 

The obfervations and reflections fcattered through this fec- 
tion may be confulted with advantage, as they contain much 
neceflary practical information on a point which has not yet 
been fufficiently attended toby the agriculturift. » 


Although this cannot properly be called a fruit ag 
Tuit 
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ffuit is fometimes cultivated in it, and frequently makes a 
profitable branch of hufbandry. | 

On the management of cider, we meet with fome obfer- 
vations that direétly oppofe practices that have been ftated by 
Mr. Marthall as of great importance in his Rural Economies of 
Herefordfhire and the Weft of England. They are thefe :— 
Mr. Stone, of Maidftone, a ref{pectable cider-maker— 


¢ From many years experience, has found no particular advan- 
tage in watching the fermentation of cyder, in order to rack it at 
any exact time. . He mixes all forts of apples together, and makes 
excellent cyder.’ P. 115.. 


On hop-grounds, waftes, and draining, we have obferved 
many judicious remarks. 

The procefles of paring and burning, though condemned by 
many, Mr. Boys confiders as of the greateft importance in the 
cultivation and improvement of the lands in Kent. 


‘Let’ (fays he) * the land, when burnt, be perfeély cleaned 
from charlock and other weeds, by growing turnips until the weeds ~ 
are totally eradicated by hoeing, &c,; let the turnips be fed off the 
land, by fheep lying on the land day and night ; then fow it with 
barley and clover; the latter to be fed off with fheep, folding them 
on the land for wheat. Laftly, return the ftraw produced upon the 
land in manure mixed with clay or loam, or any other freth earth 
that is near at hand, for a fecond Norfolk rotation, which may be 
repeated ; or the land may be fown with fainfoin, to remain till a 
turf is formed fit for paring and burning again. This plan being 
purfued, the practice of burning the foil will not give any caufe of 
complaint, either to landlord ortenant. Theorifts exclaim, that by 
paring and burning, the ftaple of the land is reduced, and the foil 
is wafted ; which may be fomewhat true: but all this is very im- 
material, if fine crops. of cotn can be produced ‘where none ever 
grew before, and the land at the fame time be improved.’ Pp. 137. 


The fubje& of manures is treated in a judicious way. In 
forming mix-hills, or heaps of dung and fea-weed, it would 
probably be advantageous to interpofe a thin ftratum of lime 
between each of the layers of thefe fubftances, in order to 
deftroy the texture of the weed, and render it a more perfect 
manure. This idea was fuggefted from obferving the weed in 
many. of thefe heaps very little decayed, after having remain- 
ed in them for a confiderable length of time. : 

In examining the different circumftances of rural economy, 
as defcribed in this furvey, the intelligent farmer will difcover, 
in many inftances, defeéts and improprieties. . ‘This remark is 
particularly applicable to buildings and fences, and in fome 
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degree to the turnip and potatoe management, though begin« 
ning to be more general arfd better conducted. . Hay-making 
is alfo ill performed; and the practices of draining and irriga. 
tion appéar to be neither fufficiently introduced, nor conduéted 
in the moft judicious way. In breeding and rearing cattle 
this diftrict feems likewife to be much behind the midland 
counties. 





— ~~ — 


Travels through Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily. 
Tranflated from the German of Frederic Leopold Count Stol= 
berg. (Concluded from Vol. XIX. p. 368.) 


Fs E beapties and curiofities of Naples and its vicinity long 
detained our intelligent traveller; and his obfervations 

prefent us with a variety of information, reinforced by the at- 
' tractions of entertainment. At the palace of Capo di Monte, 
his tafte for painting was gratified with the fight of fome ex~ 
cellent pieces. by Titian and other matters ;. but he complains 
of the admiffion of too many pictures of little merit, which 
were introduced merely to fwell the colle€tion; for, out of 
fifteen hundred, only one hundred (he affirms) are: really 
beautiful. | 

The churches in the great towns of Italy are generally ad- 
orned, both by elegance of architecture, and by the charms 
of painting ; but thofe of Naples do not fhine~in either. of 
thefe refpeéts. Even the principal church (that of St. Ja- 
nuarius) is faid to have no pretenfions to beauty, though it 
cannot be denied that it has fome traces of magnificence. 

Inftead of following the author in his account of Naples, we 
fhall pafs over with him to the ifle of Capri, the retreat of that 
execrable tyrant, Tiberius— . 


«We landed ata village,’ (he fays) ‘ which was fituated between 
projecting cliffs.in a verdant and productive valley ; to which the 
furrounding terrors of the rocks gave additional charms. Here, as 
in the ifland of Ifchia, are fhady groves and gatdens; arid here too 
the air is rendered odoriferous, by fhrubs, fruits,‘ and flowers. 

‘} faw feveral flowers with which I was unacquainted, and found 
the double red anagallis; which is very plentiful with us, except 
that it is fingle. We afcended‘a fteep road to the little town of Capri, 
in’ hopes of finding affes, and of this evening vifiting the ruins of 
one of the palaces of Tiberius: but thefe hopes were deceitful. 

‘ Though late, we walked on the fea flrore; and found the ftrand 
covered with multitudes of round pebbles, and very frequently 
among them circular pieces of white marble, polifhed by the waves. 
The rocks on the fitore form arches, and projecting cliffs; one of 
which foon fet limits to our walk. We found corals among the 
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- flints on the ftrand. It being dark, we faw the glowing lava of 
Vefuvius ; which rifes immediately oppofite to Capri. , 

« Early on the 17th? (of April, 1792) ‘we began our ride up 
high fteps, by gardens, which brought us into narrow paths, that 
led among blooming trees and fmall fields, till the country became 
more rude: yet Only more in comparifon with the pleafant places 
through which we had paffed. We faw the barley in full ear. The 
higher parts through which we rode were embellifhed with a beau- 
tiful pyramidal orzithogalum, the flower of which has fix white 
leaves, with a tender purple line in the middle. 

¢ Large foundations remain of the palace of Tiverius ; with halls, 
and ruins of two pillars. A hermit now lives near the chapel of 
Santa Maria, in a place which was once the abode of the ruler of 
half the world. Here we had the grandeft and moft enchanting fea 
profpect that I had ever beheld. We overlooked the whole bay of 
Naples, lying between the two much greater bays to which Gaeta and 
Salerno give their names. Beyond this is the promontory of Licofa; 
and farther than that the hill of Circe; which are at leaft five-and- 
twenty German miles diftant from each other: but the beauty of 
the furrounding objects is of much greater value than their di- 
ftance. 

¢ The view of the bay of Salerno is even more enchanting than 
the views of the two other bays. The fhores which it prefents are 
lofty ; and on each fide of them are feen fixteen or feventeen ridges 
ef mountains, one behind the other. The promontory of Mafia 
towers in the vicinity of the ifland of Capri; from which it is only 
about half a German mile diftant. Beyond the fhores of the two 
other bays the lofty Apennines rife. 

¢ Leaving this place, we rode to the fouth eaft part of the ifland; 
where we alighted from our affes and climbed a-fteep footpath, and 
then made as fteep a defcent through a cavity formed by the arch- 
ing rocks, that led to a grotto, in which we met with the ruins of 
an ancient building. One of the palaces of Tiberius doubtlefs 
was here. This might probably be one of the places where, ac- 
cording to the narrative of Suetonius, he delivered himfelf up to the 
moft hateful lafcivioufnefs, among cragged rocks and caverns, 
The recolleétion of this monfter affociates itfelf with the folemn 
gloom of the wonders of the fcene, From this rocky hall there is 
a profpeét toward the fea. In the blue diftance, on the left, lies a 
part of the fhores of the bay of Salerno; and, to the right, the 
neighbouring rocks, projecting and overhanging each other, You 
cannot fee the fky, and can only difcover a part of-the fea, vifibly 
enclofed, lying deep below you, and of a dark blue colour. 

¢ Our guides called thefe caverns Grotta di Matrimon. Weare 
informed, by Tacitus, that Tiberius built twelve great palaces on 
this ifland. Suetonius calls one of thefe palaces the villa of Jupiter ; 
from which Lipfius conjectures that the twelve great palaces were 
. dedicated 
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dedicated to the twelve fuperior deities. According to this not im- 
probable fuppofition, thefe ruins, to which the people have applied 
- the word Matrimon, may have been a building dedicated to the mo- 
ther of the gods: or the great mother: Marri deorum, vel Matti. 
Magne : that is, Cybele. 

‘ Large remains of refervoirs; and mofaic flooring, are found on 
the fouth fide of the ifland. People were employed there in the 
fearch of antiquities, at the expence of a principal perfon of Na- 
ples. Their fuperintendant relates that pillars and other valuable 
antiquities have been found, but no ftatues: probably, this was a _ 
winter palace of Fiberius. 

* The people of this ifland are lively, and full of gefticulation ; 
like thofe of [fchia. An old woman was raifed to a kind of comic 
rapture at?the frefh coloured cheeks of my fon, and at his flaxen 
hair. She danced round and round him, threw her arms in the air, 
and, as fhe had no caftagnetts, fhe loudly {napped her fore finger 
and thumb, with quick emotion, and fang, as if half infpired or 
half crazy, Quanto é bello! Sopra bello! Sotto bello! Tutto bello! 
O quanto bello ! How beautiful he is! Beatiful above! Beautiful 
below! Beautiful every where! Oh how beautiful!’ Vol. ii, 


P..Q5. 


The count afterwards vifitted Apulia; the inhabitants of 
which province (he obferves) appear willing to maintain the 
reputation of induftry, enjoyed by the ancient poffeflors of 
the country. He alfo found them a lively people, friendly. 
and difinterefted, curious and inquifitive, credulous and fu- 

rftitious. He fpeaks of Barletta as a town of confiderable 
trade, well-built.and pleafantly fituated..On this coaft, all the 
productions of nature and art appeared to him to be fingular ; 
bie he does not mention any thing particularly remarkable 
among the objects which he beheld in this part of his tour. 

In Calabria he faw various traces of the devaftation occa- 
fioned by the earthquake of the year 1783. Before this dread- 
ful calamity, the province contained few inhabitants, in pro- 

rtion to its extent. . How feverely then mutt it have felt the 
lofs of 32,000 perfons, who are fuppofed to have perifhed on 
that occafion! ‘The remaining occupants of this charming coun- 
try are deprived, by royal rapacity and mifgovernment, of the 
benefits which they may juftly claim. 


_ © The whole fyftem of the country’ (fays the count) ‘is ftrik- 
ingly bad. The countryman is obliged to pay the king heavy taxes 
for the oil of his prefs, and the raw filk which his worms produce: 
though he has already paid his landlord for the ground on which the 
olive and the mulberry tree grew, The merchant cannot afford-to 
give him much for his oil, becaufe he is obliged to pay a tax which 


is equally heavy and unjuft for leave to export it. The argument 
: that 
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that the foreign merchant pays this-tax is abfurd. Is it not evident 
that the foreigner will pay the cultivator the lefs the more he is 
obliged to’ pay the king ? Heavy taxes are likewife paid for wrought 
filk, and for filk ftuffs.. Befide, it is furely evil fufficient that. the _ 
natives fhould be obliged to yield the carrying trade to foreigners, 
from the want of prote@tion againft the Barbary corfairs, 

‘ If the peafant be the vaflal of a Barone, he is fubject to tolls 
at the mills and at the oil prefs: befide which he is obliged to pay 
a tax in kind, for the produce of the foil. ‘To this we muft add 
that the roads, unrepaired, daily become worfe; and whole com- 
munities are hemmed in and cut off from intercourfe, with town or 
country. ‘The fmall circulation of money is ftill farther limited by 
the fudden abolition of monafteries. Sidi 

¢ Thus do the inhabitants fuffer dearth in paradife.’’ ‘Thus depo- 
pulation increafes ; ina country where marriages are uncommonly 
fruitful, but where the dread of increafing wretchednefs deters the 
people from marriage. And truly it requires a paradife, fuch as 
Calabria, to invite any inhabitants where fuch numerous af- 
flitions opprefs a people who are habitually Cheerful; where the 
ox-driver notwithftanding plays on his bagpipe, and where the 
jocund youth, with fongs, and fprings, and bounds, leads his herd 
of goats among the mountains.’ Vol. ii, P. 192. 


The work is unneceffarily fwelled with quotations from an- 
cient writers, and with hiftorical détails; modes,of extenfion 
to which the writers of travels are too much addi¢ted. The 
account of the modern town of Sciglio, for inftance, is ac- 
companied with a long extrac from the Odyfley, concerning 
the rock and the fable of Scylla ; and the count’s approach to 
Sicily is preceded by the hiftory of that ifland, deduced from 
the earlieft times. An hiftorical fketch of Meffina follows; 
and Herodotus furnifhes a ufelefs quotation. With regard 
to the prefent ftate of this city, we find, that ‘it has in great 
part been rebuiit’ (fince the earthquake), and that ‘the ftreets 
are now more fpaciousand handfome.”’ The population is efti- 
mated at 36,000 perfons ; and the inhabitants ‘trade largely 
im the produéts of the ifland.’ Palermo carries on lefs com- 
merce, but it is far more populous, than Meffina. 

The former importance of Syracufe has drawn, from the 
pen of this diffufe writer, an hiftorical narrative fufficiently 
ample for a duodecimo volume. Does he think that a tedious 
repetition of ancient hiftory is a neceflary appendage to mo- 
dern travels ? 

Having defcribed the principal remains of antiquity at Ca- 
tania, he mentions the effeéts of the fuccefiive earthquakes to 
which that city has been expofed by its vicinity to Mount 
-f¥tna. In the year 1693, it was * nearly reduced toa oa of 
ruins ;’ but it is now a large and flourifhing towa. ‘The cu- 
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Fiofity of the count induced him to afcend the mountain ; and, 
after a nocturnal progrefs, he and his companions approached 
the fummit. 

‘ We, now beheld, by day light, fields of defolation around us, 
wildly hurled, and intermingled with drofs, black afhes, fnow, and 
vaft maffts of lava; which had been vomited, at different times, 
from the mouth of Aitna: on the left, the fmoking crater rofe. 
Before us lay, in the diftant deep, the Toro and other hills; and a 
continued bellying bed of clouds, the darkening extremities of which 
the eye could not clearly diftinguifh, either from the mountains or 
the. fea, till the majeftic fun rofe, in fire, and reduced every objeé& 
to order. It was a new “ dividing of the light from the darknefs; 
and: of the dry land from the gathering together of the waters.” 
Chaos feemed to unfold itfelf, where no four-footed beaft, no bird, 
interrupted the folemn filence of the formlefs void. 


© Wo fre keinen Todten begruben, und keiner erftehn wird *: 
Mess. cant, i, 


as Klopftock fays of the ice-encircled pole. 

¢ AEtna caft his black fhades over the grey dawn of the wefterh 
atmofphere ; while round him ftood his fons, but far beneath: yet 
volcanic mountains all: in number fix-and-thirty, eacha Vefuvius, 
To the north, the eaft, and the fouth, Sicily lay at our feet; with 
its hills, and rivers, and lakes, and cities. In the low deep, the 
clouds, tinged with purple, were difperfed and banifhed from the 
prefence of the golden fun; while their fhades, flying before the 
weft wind, were fcattered over the land{cape far and wide. 

‘ After paufing, aftonifhed and enraptured by the fublime fpea- 
cle, we began our afcent to the fummit of the mountain. To at- 
tain this, we had to crofs a large traé&t of afhes, and lumps of drofs): 
where extreme caution was required, to prevent falling over the 
rugged fcoria. Nor could caution itfelf afford any certainty that aa 
arm, or a leg, might not be broken: fo continually did the hollow 
cinders turn under the foot, and fall upon it at every ftep. 

* Thefe obftacles being overcome, we {till had to afcend the 
fummit; which is very fteep, and in many places fo flippery that 
you can with difficulty get foot-hold: though the defcent is not fo 
very fudden as frequently to make a fall dangerous. We found ful- 
phurou’ vapours occafionally rifing fo powerfully, through aper- 
tures, that we were obliged fuddenly to turn from them. 

‘ Being frequently under the neceflity of refting to take breath, 
we were about two hours before we arrived at the top; and yet, 
mifled by the defcription of fome travellers, we a€tually 1 an to 
ourfelves greater difficulties than we found. 

* And now we ftood befide the vatt, circular, and to the eye im- 
pervious, throat of #ina. The form it has affumed is that of a 








© * No dead are buried there ; nor any there willl rife.’ 
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tunnel: except thag the circle is not regular. Its contracting abyfs 
is foon loft to the fight. In various places, thin clouds of fmoke 
afcended out of {mall cavities, as from fo many chimneys: while 
the mouth jtfelf tempeftuoufly emitted its whirlwinds of black and 
white clouds, in a fpiral column. To go round the crater, or to 
remain’ a moment facing the wind, were things impoffible. Even 
with the wind on your back, by which you are fecured againft the 
fmoke of the grand crater, you are pained and fuffocated by whiffs 
of fulphurous vapours ; which afcend from the backs of the fum- 
mit. 

‘ As in Solfatara, near Pozzuoli, fo here likewife, on the top of . 
#Etna and round the rim of the crater, ftmall lumps of pure fulphur 
are found: which they alfo are round the {mall cavities. 

‘ The circumference of the mouth, or crater, is eftimated at from 
three to four thoufand paces. Within, as far as thé eye can difcover, 
it is coated with fulphur. 

‘ On the north, feparated from the ancient crater by a thin wall, 
or cruft of fulphur, there isa new mouth; which was opened by a 
falling of the fummit, in the month of May, in the prefent year. 
This likewife is round, tunnel formed, and impervious to the eye. 
Standing on its rim we faw the whole weft part of the ifland (which, 
for fome hours, had been concealed from us by the mountaiiz) to 
its extremeft point; as far as the high Monte di Trapani, or Eryx, 
and the fea beyond. Our guide endeavoured to point out the Li- 
pari iflands, on the right: but, being lefs acquainted with the coun- 
try than he was, I could not diftinguifh them from the blue clouds 
of the horizon. 

‘ We threw ftones into this crater; which rolled like diftant 
thunder, till they at laft fell, with a loud din, into the water below, 
After throwing the ftone, I counted eight-and-forty pulfations be- 
fore [ heard the dafhing of the water. This experiment feems to 
me to ftrengthen the opinion of thofe who believe that the mouths 
of the volcano are open to, and communicate with, the fea. 

‘ On a fudden, we heard the gulph begin to roar, with a found 
like that of boiling waters, .in this prodigigus cauldron; and our 
guide advifed us immediately to depart.’ Vol, ii. P. 478. 


In fome parts of Sicily, there are mines of gold and filver ; 
but they are not worked. In a country fo fertile as that ifland 
is, it is not neceflary that the induftry of cultivation fhould be 
diverted to mineral purfuits. It is, ultimately, more advan- 
tageous for the inhabitants of fuch a country to draw filver and 
gold, by agriculture and commerce, from other regions, than 
to a) their time in extracting thofe metals from the 
earth. 

As traits of character and manners, are among the moft 
pleafing ingredients of works of this kind,,no apology is requi- 
Gite for the infertion of the following re = 


Unit. Rev. Vou. XX. Fune, 1797. M ‘ The 
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‘ The Sicilians’ (fays the count) ‘ praifé tacmfelves for their’ 
open liberal charaéter: the Neapolitans acctufe them of a very op- 
pofite quality, and attribute all the praife of liberality to themfelves. 
For my own part, I found both nations friendly, prepoffefiing, and 
capabie not only of politenefs but of good intention: nay more, 
of confidence. | 

‘ The Neapolitans to me appear to me to be the moft fanguine, 
and joyous; the Sicilians the moft ferious, and ardent. Both are 
irritable : but each in concord with their charaéter. The Neapolitan. 
is impetuous, and his anger fudden: but a word unremarkedefinks 
deeply, and fows the feed of refentment, in the heart of the Sici- 


lian. 
, © Crefcit occulto velut arbor evo. Hor. od. xii. lib. i. 


‘ Conceal’d an age the rooted vengeance grows. Frawncis. 


¢ It nourifhes the fenfe of injury ; and, dafhing down the cup of ven- 
geance, fheds its fanguinary contents. ‘The difference of charac- 
ters in different towns is very great. The people of Trapani are’ 
mott accufed of the paflion of revenge. 

* The love of liberty is common fo the inhabitants of both king. 
doms; and, be it told to the honour of the Neapolitans, they have 
conftantly refifted the introducing of that dreadful and deteftable tri- 
bunal, the inquifition. Sicily was firft relieved from it by the pre- 
fent king. : 

‘ The defeéts of a hot climate have free play among the Sicilians, 
Neapolitans, and ftalians, in general; from the public and private 
education of youth, which is negleéted in a moft indefenfible man- 
ner. Like as, in this climate, the manifold fruits of the fertile foil 
are intermingled wiNi numerous kinds of thiftles of uncommon 
growth, fo do failings and vices luxuriantly rankle, in the-national 
character of .this people ; whofe talents and capabilities are uncom- 
monly greats Voluptuoufnefs, anger, and revenge, glow in their 
fiery temperament, with unabated heat. When not irritated, they 
area well meaning people. 

‘ To this good intention muft be attributed the prepoffefling and 
noble hafpitality of the inhabitants of both kingdoms ; and to this 
the fecurity with which ftrangets‘live in Rome: although there are 
énnually five hundred murders committed in that city ; not as the 
facrifices of raptcity, but of jealoufy, fudden anger, and revenge. 

¢ Their infant. children teftify'violent anger; and their tears are ’ 
decompanied with tokens of obftinacy, and vehemence. Acipart 
of thefe failings may probably be placed to the account of imherited 
qualities, and heat‘of blood; butas great a part, at leaft, may be 
juftly attributed to the unreafonablenefs of parents, and their impe- 
tuous mannér of teaching’their children. - Accuftomied to play with 
ftones, the boys-are rmed with this dangerous weapon cf paffion 3 
and, if a ftone be th@wh ata dog, all the boys hurlat the unfor- 
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funate animal ; while their elders.not only encourage this bad pracs 
tice by their filerice, but frequently by their example. Their gehe- 
ral treatment of animals is a proof of the rude {tate of their feel- 
ings. 

‘In a country fo fruitful as this, idlenefs is native. The inhae 
bitant of the north is obliged to fupply his wants by the fweat of 
his brow : among which wants afe a ftrong diet, warm clothing, 
much firing, and diftilled liquors. The more abftemious Italians 
and Sicifians are lightly fed, and lightly clothed. Although their 
fiery wines in many plates are as “cheap as our table beer, yet 
drunkennefs is with them an uncommon vice. In Italy, I faw cne 
or two men intoxicated; and in Sicily none. The climate is fo 
mild that they are in need neither of a fubftantial nor of a roomy 
habitation ; and their very mechanics generally work in the ftreets. 
Shade and fepofe are their natural wants, and the origin of their in¢ 
dolence ; which, however thefe circumftances may plead its excufe, 
is fiill fearful in its confequences. 

‘ One of thefe confequences is the number of beggars, who are 
often impudeat; and appear more fo to travellers than they are in 
reality. The traveller too frequently forgets that beggars themfelves 
cannot but partake of the national vivacity. 

¢ The Italians and Sicilians are accufed of felfifhnefs; nor is the 
accufation entirely groundlefs : though I have found among them 
men ‘of all ranks who poffefied generofity. It was no uncommon 
thing for the lower order of people to refufe any recompenfe from 
me, or my fellow travellers, for the trouble they had taken, or the 
civilities they had fhewn. Neither ought a nation to be judged by 
people whofe profeffion it is to live by ftrangers. How would thofe 
be miftaken who, judging from the felfifhnefs of many innkeepers, 
and their fervants, in the German part of Switzerland, fhould make 
them the charaéteriftic ftandard of the German Swifs; who are the 
nobleft people on God’s earth ! 

‘In countties where nature -produces much fpontaneoufly, and 
much more with little labour, men ought to have been allured to 
an aétive life by the opening of new channels of induftty: but 
here its efforts are frequently negleéted by the tardinefs of govern- 
ment; and, what is worfe, . frequently oppofed by the obftinacy of 
caution. 

‘ A lively fancy, mifguided by a defective religious education, 
becomes the nurfe of credulity. Hence trifling ceremonies ufurp 
thie place of ferious duties; and the muttering of words without 
meaning is the,fubftitute of love, and purity of heart, To thete 
muft be attributed depravity of manners, and frequently a want of 
faith,’ Vol. ii. ep. 512. | 


When the author had returned to Naples; he was defirous © 


ef paffing fome weeks in rural retirement. For'this purpofe 
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he made choice of the valley of Sorento, a beautiful and ro- 
mantic fpot, protected by its fituation from the heats of an 
Italian fummer. From this retreat he made an excurfion to 
the ifle of Ifchia; the air of which is healthy, and the fertility - 
great. He was pleafed with the friendly character and fimple 
manners of the occupants of this delightful ifland; but he 
feems to be too fanguine in his tribute of praife, when he men- 
tions them as ‘perhaps the moft deferving of affection on 
earth.’ 

In his return from Rome to the north of Italy, he paffed 
through the Bolognefe, and other territories which have lately 
been wrefted from the hands of the pope by the French re- 
publicans. Proceeding to Venice, he treats of that city and 
of the government of the nation, with little novelty. pub- 
dic work of great utility, commenced by that ftate in the year 
1751, claims a fhort notice. 


‘ About twenty miles fouth of Venice, the republic has nearly 
completed an undertaking which is fcarcely inferior to the greateft 
works of ancient Rome. A high wall, or pier, of large ftones 
is built, on a fimalk cape; the purpofe of which is to-proteé the 
fhallow waters that furround the feventy-two. iflands, on which the 
city is built, and many others that are feen fcattered around, againft 
the wild waves of the Adriatic. To refift thefe, the wall is con- 
ftru&ed upon two diftin& terraces of marble; each of which is 
nine paces broad. The fmalleft of thefe terraces, which confifts 
of four fteps, is oppefed to the inner waters, which are called La 
Laguna. The joints of the ftone, after the-manner of the ancient 
Roman buildings, are all filled with a mixture of lime and puzzo- 
lana. ‘This latter material is brought from Mount Vefuvius.’ Vol. 


ii. P. 599. 

Perfons of rank, at Vienna, have been frequently reprefent- 
ed as formal and haughty; but the count declares that he has 
in no place found fo little conftraint among the great, as in 
the imperial metropolis. 


‘ The old and the young, who in other great cities of Germahy, 
while they fo frequently affemble in tle fame chamber, appear to 
hold themfelves diftant and diftiné from each other, here confiden- 
tially converfe together ; and. thus communicate a tone of variety 
and animation, and a charm to focial intercourfe which render it 
delightful. Not all modelled by the fame rules, not equally ftiff and 
ftrait laced, by which the human charaéter is fo frequently degraded, 
and which repetition renders fo difgufting, you here meet with peo- 
ple of different propenfities, who therefore have greater powers of en- 
» tertaining. ‘The women are lively and pleafant ; and grave ftatefmen 
and rough warriors liften to them with delight. Neither is gaming, 
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which in other cities is the gulph of all the affections and paffions, 
here the only eniployment of fociety. 

‘ Strangers are welcomed with amenity ; and with an air that 
fhewg the heart and the lips are not at variance. If a ftranger be 
introduced to certain families, he is neither. obliged to yawn with 
the tedious glutton, nor adminifter to the avarice of a rapacious 
card party. His hoft, on the contrary, endeavours to found his 
affections, heighten his pleafures, and receive him with that unaf- 
feted hofpitality which renders his ftay agreeable ; and his endea- 
vours are ufually fuccefsful.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 604. 


In the laft epiftle, a hafty fketch is given of a journey 
through Bohemia to Saxony. The capitals of thofe two 
countries are briefly defcribed; the one, as combining mo- 
dern embellifhments and antique magnificence, both in the 
Bohemian tafte; the other, as the fineft city in Germany. 

From the view which we have exhibited of this work, out 
readers will perceive that it is not unworthy of their atten- 
tion. It contains, indeed, a redundancy of matter ; but ex- 
uberance is preferable to fterilit ; and, though the language 
of the tranflation is incorre@, Mr. Holcroft is certainly en- 
titled to fome praife for his fpirited execution of a laborious 
tafk. 


—— 





Mn Introduétion to Arithmetic and Algebra. By Thomas Aan. 
ning. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Rivingtons. 


(THERE is not perhaps a fcience of greater utility en 
arithmetic ; yet, if we go to the Exchange, and inquire of 
thofe men who are chieily employed in the praétice ‘of 
figures, it is aftonifhing how few will be found, who have the 
leaft idea of the rationale of the art. They know nothing of 
the excellence of the order of the Arabic figures: they add 
ten or borrow ten, becaufe they have been taught to do it at 
their academies: they find a fourth proportional, and act upon 
the refult with certainty, without any examination of the doc- 
trine of proportion. Hence thefe people, if taken out of the 
dog-trot plan by which they gain their livelihood, are, not- 
withftanding the immenfity of their felf-conceit, very little, if | 
at all, fuperior to the clown, whofe bufinefs is to dig- and 
plough: and having been accuftomed to contemplate their in- 
com ing wealth, they think it quite fufficient that their fons 
fhould be able to perform the fame act, and conceive it dan- 
gerous for them to purfue any thing like liberal knowledge. . 
To any one, on the contrary, who thinks a little on the na- 
ture of the human mind, and how debafing it is that.a-rea- 
fonable being fhould be employed folely in one act, like a mere 
M 3 machine, 
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machine, this mode of thinking muft appear prepofterous; and’ 
he is almoft tempted to cry out with a celebrated charaéter, - 
‘ Perifh commerce, perifh manufactures, if they cannot be 
purfued without the degradation of intellect |’. We are, how. 
ever, of a different opinion. Commerce and manufactures 
may be purfued, not only without debafing the mind, but they 
may leave time for improving it to a very high degree, if ava- 
rice has not gotten pofieilion of it, and happinefs is not fuppefed 
to exift only in‘the exorbitant accumulation: of wealth. 

In the work before us, the rationale of arithmetic in its firft 
rules is explained, and in a very judicious manner. (When the 
writer is a little more accuflomed to the practice of teaching, he 
may probably think it neceflary to lower fome part of his expla- 
nation to meaner capacities.) Thence our author, very properly, 
goes to algebra, and, after defining the terms, teaches the ap- 
plication of the four ‘firft rules in’ arithmetic toit. Here the 
beginner is generally very. much hampered with the ufe of the 
negative fign; and the great difliculty is to teach him to com- 
nese that minus into minus gives plus. ‘This point is la- 

oured here in the ufual manner; but at the end of the proof, 
a doubt of the legitimacy of this method is implied by the 
phrafe, ‘if multiplication by abftract negative quantities be 
allowed.” ‘The vindication of thefe quantities does not alfo 
feem to us very forcibie in the page before this doubt. Sit may 
happen,’ fays our ‘ author, that a quantity cis to be multiplied 
into the quantity «—y, when it is not known whether x or y is 
the greateft : but in that cafe, without corfidering the difficul- 
ties, enlarged-upon fo well by baron Maferes, attendant on the 
negative fign, it is clear, that the product will be CH—CYy and 
in the procefs of the work it will be foon difcovered, whether 
one fide of the equation ought to have been cx—cy Or (y— CH 
The grand point is to prove, that «—y may be multiplied 1 into 
fuch a quantity as minus c, and that the produ& will be ca—cy.” 
We do not fee that our author has caft any additional light on 
this fubje& 5 and it remains in the fame obfcurity in which it 
was left by Clairaut and Maclaurin. We would recommend to 
him to look at Clairaut, page 73, Art. LX. Paris ed. 1749 5 
and we doubt not that he will eafily difeover the error in the 
mode of reafoning, from fuppofing a and c, in the terms a—é, 
and c—d, to be equal to nothing: an error which runs through 
moft of the writers we have confulted on the fame fubje&. 

Fractions, evolution, and involution, follow, and are ex- 
‘plained fully, many parts with ingenuity and perfpicuity. On 
equations, the next fubject, there is rather too much prolixs 
ity: and the converfion of equations, from the change of po- 
fitive and negative roots, is not fo explained as to remove 
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every embarraffment from the learners. The fubject of equa- 
tions concludes with quadratics. 

Ratios are the fubje& of a feparate chapter, and are well 
explained. Combination and permutations come next, and 
the laft chapter, on the binomial theorem, gives us every rea~ 
fon to believe, not only that our author is not deficient in ap- 

plication, but that he deferyes every encouragement from hjs 
univerfity. 
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Sonnets, and other fmall Poems: by JT. Park. Small 8ve. 
6s. Boards. Sael. 1797. 


HERE is a fondnefs for poetry, which feems rather to 
originate from the courfe of a man’s reading having been 
direfted to compofitions of that fort, and perhaps from num- 
bering authors among his acquaintance, than from any real 
fire of genius or originality of thought. Of this defcription 
are the poems of Mr. Park, which confitt of fonnets, in{crip- 
tions, elegies, and epigrams. Some of thefe may barely be 
called pretty; fome betray great, marks of negligence; many 
are trifling; and all thofe which aim at humour, are very flat. 
But they are embellifhed, according to the modern’ cuftom, 
with engravings from Stothard and others; and the publica - 
tion will make as good a figure as moft of its brethren ina 
bookfeiler’s fhop-window. 
In the following ftanzas the thought is very juft, and div 
te a good epigrammatic point in the laft verfe— 


¢ The bard who paints from rural plains, 
Muft oft himfelf the void. fupply 
Of damfels pure, and artlefs fwains, 
. Of innocence and indaftry, 


¢ For fad experience fhews the heart 
Of human beings much. the fame; 
Or polifh’d by infidious art, 
Or rude ag from the clod it came. 


¢ And he who reams the village round, 
Or ftray’s amid the harveft fere, 

Will hear; as‘now, ‘too many a found 
Quiet would never with to hear, 


¢ The wrangling ruftic’s loud abufe, 
The coarfe, unfeeling, witlefs jeft ; 

The threat obfcene, the oath profufe, 
And all that cultur’d minds deteft, 
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‘ Hence, let thofe fylvan poets glean, 
_. Who picture life without a flaw ;— 
Nature may form a perfeét fcene, 

But Fancy muft the figures draw.’ Pp. 41. 


We fhall likewife give the— 


* Infeription for a Table, which was formerly ufed as a Writings 
Defk by Thomfon the Poet. , 


¢ Ye, who on things of fimpleft kind, 
Can flamp ‘the mytftic worth of mind; 
Wha prefs the turf where Virgil trod, 
And think it like no other fod ; 

Or guard each leaf from Shakfpeare’s tree 
With druid like idolatry :— 

Ye will this relic fondly view, 

On which the fylvan {choliaft drew 
With moral {weet, and comment clear, 
His record of the rural year ; 

While every feafon’s change he trac’d, 


With Shakfpeare’s fancy, Virgil’s tafte.’ Pp: 59. 


We do not think, however, that the genius of Thomfon is 
well characterifed in the comparifon of the laft line: he ex- 
celled in accurate defcription, not in fancy ; and was far from 
having the corre& tafte and harmonious diction of Virgil, 
‘though he excelled him, and -almoft every other poet, in the 
higher beauties of moral fentiment, and the pureft theopa- 
thetic affections. ) 

We beg leave to fuggeft to Mr. Park, that balance and ta- 
lents, dry beards and five years, cannot by any indulgence pafs 
for thymes ; that floriage and droopy are not Englis. words ; 
and that the following line can only be made verfe of, by 
pronouncing 2 ma ge ry— 


¢ So in ideal imagery bright,’ 
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Hifiory of the Original Conftitution of Parliaments, from the 
Time of the Britons to the prefent Day. To which 1s added, 
the prefent State of the Reprefentation. By 7. H. B. Old- 
field, Author of the Hiftory of the Boroughs. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1797. 


MUCH injudicigus praife and cenfure falls, in the prefent 
days, to the Jot of our conftitution ; and on this fubject 
we cannot be expected to {peak without giving offence to the 
violent of both parties. Yet it is ufeful to them that facts 


fhould be fairly ftated ; and on the great queftion of reform 
in 
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jn the reprefentation,: we cannot: hefitate faying, without 
pledging ourfelves to the plans. either of univerfal fuffrage or 
fuffrage by houfeholding, that the prefent plan of reprefenta- 
tion is an alarming and dangerous innovation on the conftitu- 
tion. The faéts are too numerous to admit on this head of 
any difpute. The fpirit of the conftitution is entirely loft in 
various places, where the reprefentation is now beftowed on 
pofts or ftones, or walls, or a few detached cottages. Hence 
the ftate of the prefent reprefentation is now well underftood ; 
and by means of the work before us (which, notwith{tanding 
a few inaccuracies likely to creep in on fuch an extenfive fub- 
je&t, we particularly recommend to every one interefted in 
the prefent queftion), we may with eafe determine the fate of 
any oppofition. The votes of the houfe of commons muit 
be fecured; and upon the nature of thefe votes depends the 
fuccefs of any party. Thefe votes will:naturally be influ- 
enced by the perfons to whom the voters owe their feats; and 
we have only to confider how many perfons can command a 
decifive majority in the houfe of commons. Thefe perfons 
mutt be really, though not nominally, the, governors of the 
country. If thefe perfons fhould unite together againft the 
crown, the crown itfelf muft give way to them : but the crown 
carries not only a confiderable number of boroughs by itfelf, 
but fecures alfo a much greater: number by the rewards and 
honours which it can beftow on their owners. It is poflible 
that under the prefent conftitution the country might exhibit 
the ftrange fpectacle of the king and people being united to- 
gether againft a formidable body of borough-holders, and yet 
be unable, by any canftitutional means, to difengage them- 
felves from the faction in power. 

Such was never intended by our conftitution to be the cafe 
of this country. “The work before us fhows by what gradual 
means it has been brought into its prefent fituation. All men 
are fond of-power, and few are capable of exercifing it to 
their own honour, or the advantage of. others. ‘The little 
chief of a corporation delights in his fuperiority. “The fmall- ' 
er the number of his fubjects, the greater is his influence : 
and the greater the value of a feat in parliament, the greater 
mutt be the fum pocketed by each burgefs, if the number is 
ciminifhed. Hence it is not furprifing that wherever any op- 
portunity has been given, the number of voters in a borough 
has decreafed; and as ftones give lefs trouble than men, it is 
not to*be wondered at that the right of voting fhould at laft 
attach itfelf to fome vifible marks, by which the proprietor of 
the land defignates the qualification for ele€ting his reprefen- 
tatives in parliament. ‘This is the natural courfe of things; 
aud ityis come to fuch a pafs, that reprefentation is in many 
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places x mere mockery; and: the man who pretends to’ Jove 
the conttitution of England, muft be a bafe and fervile cha- 
racter, if he is not fhocked at fuch innovations and abufes. 

To Jay open to the public thefe abufes, is the intention of 
the work before us; and in the Introduétion we have an ace 
count of our Saxon parliaments, to which members were fent 
by the votes of houfcholders in each diftri@. . This pofition 
we believe to be in the main right: but the diftance of time. 
prevents us from afcertaining precifely what reftrictions there 
might have been, with refpect to houfeholders under peculiar 
diftinQlions of age, poverty, rank, &c. ‘The Norman con- 
queft overthrew this fimple plan of reprefentation ; but as the 
Normans were incorporated with the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, they by degrees were glad to adopt the form of the an- 
cient reprefentation. Various changes took place in the mode 
in different reigns: the worft of all the changes has been 
within the two Jaft centuries; and as an attempt has been 
made in parliament to bring in the ancient form of voting by 
houfeholders, the author deferves well of the public, by fhow- 
ing that it is no new fcheme of modern politics, but the old 
fyitem of our anceftors. This fcheme lies between two, the 
prefent fyftem, and the plan of univerfal fuffrage. The pre- 
fent is calculated tor the increafe of abufes; the plan of uni- 
verfal fuffrage has never been tried. Univerfal fuffrage labours 
under the imputation of novelty ; the prefent fyftem is an ac- 
cumulation of inveterate abufes. The advocates for the for- 
mer have the advantage over thofe of the latter, becaufe their 
fyftem approaches nearer to the fpirit of the conftitution ; and 
every dilapidated borough is now a difgrace to it. . 

But if the influence of certain perfons, by-means of bo- 
roughs, can be accounted for, how comes it to pafs that the 
members for fuch a city as London fhould not be all confider- 
ed as independent? This fubjeé is worthy of reflection ; and 
the general imputation of ‘ politicaf apathy,’ or rather *£ poli- 
tical profligacy,’ is not by any means fatisfaétory. The fact 
is, that the doctrine of influence is now better underftood than 
ever ; and it is feen completely in the tranfactions of the’city. 
‘There are in the ¢ity three great corporations, and feveral 
fmaller ones. The great ones are, the municipal government, 
the bank, and the indiachoute. The influence of thefe on 
fhopkeepers muit be always very confiderable. The leading 
men.in thefe corporations are merchants: and we need not 
fay how much merchants have, within thefe few years, been 
indebted to the treafury.. In the fame manner, the fmaller 
corporations may be brought under the fame degree of influ- 
ence; and, inftead of exclaiming againft the political apathy 


or profligacy of the citizens, it muft {trike impartial men as a 
wonder, 
? 














wonder,.that fo.many fhould {till retain their independence. 
It matters but little, what the form of government in any 


‘country is, if there is a purfe at’the command of one man,. 


fufficient to fatisfy the craving appetite of thofe who are not 
to be caught by honours: 

To correct the abufes.injthe prefent fyftem, the following 
plan is recommended—.,, ., ' 


« The pumber of houfes in''Great Britain are; ‘according to the 
houfe-tax, twelve hundred thoufand. Let thefe be divided: into 
primary ‘affemblies, of ten each, to be denominated by their an- 
cient term’ of tythings; each of them electing annually their con- 
fervator of the peace, ‘or tything-man, Let ten of thefe tythings 
form the hundred court, agreeable to ancient ufage, and eleé&t an- 
nually théir conftable’ of the hundred: Ten of thefe hundreds, 
again, fhould form the court of the thouwfand, and cleé& anaually 
their elderman or magiftrate; and two thoufand“flould form the 
elective diftri&t to choofe a reprefentative for the parliament. This 
mode would eftablifh a fyflem of reprefentation perfe€ly fair ‘and 
equal, and would be elfe€ted without the leaft departure from the 
plan agreed upon by the fociety of the Friends of the People. It is 
only an organization of that plan upon the ancient practical prinei- 
ples of the conftitution, and might be effected in the following re- 
gular progreffion— | 


1,200,000 houfe-keepers. 
120,000 tything-men, 
12,000 conftables. 
1,200 magitirates. 

600 reprefentatives. 


¢ Should the plan for univerfal fuffrage be adopted, the fame 
fyftem will be equally pradticable, though on a’more extenfivé 
bafis.? Pp. 546. | 
| 


Againft this plan, a real friend of the conftitution can 
{fcarcely find a good reafon to objet. The great difficulty is 
the mode of introducing it; for by what argument can you 
perfuade a man in poffeilion of a borough, to give up his pri- 
vate fon the public good? As we have feen fome men do this, 
jt may happen, that, by a fortunate concurrence of circumf{tan- 


ces, the majority of borough-holders, uniting with the mem- | 


bers of counties, and the few independent towns in the king- 
dom, may fee the propriety of adopting fuch a meafure, with- 
out which the conftitution of England muft neceffarily, ia a 
very few years, depart, as predicted by Hume, in his Kutha- 
nafia of Monarchy. 
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4 Pra&ical View of the semen d Religious Svftem of profeffed 


 Chriftians in the highenand middle Glass in this Country, 
contrafied with real Chriftianity. By William Wilberforce, 
Efy. M.P. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797, 


pH Chriftian religion was firft received by the poor. Not 
many rich, not many noble, not many learned, were 
called: our Saviour alfo has animadverted on the difficulties 
attendant on a rich man’s profeflion of the gofpel. We are to 
expect therefore, in every country, that the higher claffes will 
not receive Chriftianity with the fame zeal as the lower, — that 
~ they will blend with it much of their own caprice, — that they 
will endeavour to make it conform, as much as poflible, to the. 
prevailing fafhions of the times. Hence it wiil be often ufe- 
ful to point out to thofe among them who may be in danger 
from fuch an example, : the evil tendency of their conduct, and 
its manifeft repugnancy tothe fpirit of Chriftianity. But at the 
fame time that certain bad practices are cenfured, an author 
is to be particularly careful that he does not run, into the 
other extreme, and prefent to his readers a form bearing but 
an imperfect refemblance to real Chriftianity. The fubject 
therefore of the work before us we cannot but heartily com- 
mend. It comes too from a man from whofe fituation a cor- 
rect knowledge may be expected of the manners of the higher 
claffes: and as a member of the legiflature, Fe is undertaking a 
tafk lying particularly within his {phere. With all thefe ad- 
vantages in his favour, we little expe€ted to meet from him 
the trite remark on the diftintion between an ecclefiaftic and 
a Jayman. It is not the circumftance of his being a layman 
«which will have any-effect on the fale of the work. He will 
cbe attended to becaufe he is the reprefentative of a great 
county, is a friend of the minifter, is ‘zealous for the efta- 
blifhed order of things in church and ftate, has been looked 
up to as a friend of liberty in the cafe of the deprefled Afri- 
cans, and is one of the principal leaders in that clafs in fociety 
which appropriates to itfelf a peculiar infight into, and practice 
_of, the doctrines of Chriftianity. 5 
On thefe accounts the tafk of the Reviewer becomes more 
difficult. ‘The greater the prejudice runs in favour of the au- 
thor, the greater muft be our care to guard ourfeives from par- 
tiality ; and in more than one place we have feen the neceflity 
of this caution. The members of the eftablifhed church will 
in general alfo find themfelves under a fimilar neceffity to ex- 
ercife their judgments. The author fecures to himfelf their 
favour, by many a direct or oblique hint againft their enemies 
the Unitarians, Socinians, Democrates, Jacobins. He {peaks 
highly of the liturgy and the church, and thus covers his “" 
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tack againft its preachers. for not dwelling upon or not believ- 
ing thofe points which he deems effential to Christianity. 
Throughout he is the advocate for piety, devotion, good order, 
{trict and exemplary condu&. The farcafms of a Paine put 
us upon our guard againft the puny efforts of infidelity: the 
refpected member of the legiflature, the advocate for the Afri- 
cans, cafries gradually and eafily his unfufpecting readers into 
the alluring paths of enthufiafm. : 

We need not dwell much on our author’s defcription of the 
manners of the great. ‘They are the trite fubjects of novels, 
romances, plays, effays, and fermons. We have read better 
defcriptions, whether from the ferious or the comic pen. By 
under{tanding well what real Chriftianity. is, the deviations 
from it in any clafs of fociety are eafily diftinguifhed. The 
eflentials then, in our author’s opimon, are a deep infight into 
and practical experience of the dottrines of original fin, or a 
full conviction of the depravity of human nature —a firm be- 
lief that there is an evil fpirit in a ftate of open rebellion 
againft the Supreme Being, by whofe delufions we are on 
everyday in danger of being hurried into fin —a love to Chrift, 
from a full conviction of the deliverance of which he has been 
the author to mankind —a fincere acknowledgment of the 
terms of a finner’s acceptance with God — the belief in, and 
practical experience of, the operations of the Holy Spirit. 

To imprefs more {trongly on the mind of the reader the im- 

_ portance of thefe efieutials, reference is continually made to the 
liturgy of the church of England: and without doubt, when pro- 
perly explained, fuch are the doétrines of the church. The great 
queftion is, has Mr. Wilberforce explained them with that 
fobriety which is the acknowledged merit of the church? or 
does he not run into language which tends in a rational, mind 
to create an oppofition to the truths of the gofpel? He con- 
ceives that the clergy are lax in inculcating his doctrines on 
the people : — and without doubt many may not pay fo great an 
attention to them as they deferve. But there is a great differ- 
ence in the difpofition of men and nation’, and the peculiar 
manneriof delivering the fame fentiments. In a catholic pul- 
pit, if Mr. Wilberforce will give himfelf the trouble of attend- 
ing divine fervice ina Romifh chapel in England, he will find 
his doétrines laid down with the peculiar emphafis, with the 
fire and warmth, which are ufual on the continent. Such a 
mode of delivery would not, in general, {uit an Englifh audi- 
ence: nor, if any man attentively reads his Teftament, does it 
appear that our Saviour and his apoftles-were accuftomed to 
ufe.fuch a fpecies of eloquence. Their addrefs to the people 
was fober and dignified: they talk little of the depravity of hu- 
man nature -~ cf look’ng unto Jefus. They point out the ne: 
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eeffity of faith and repentance: and the heads of our-Saviour’s 
fermon on the mount, given in the gofpel, fhow that his mode 
of difcourfing was far, very far, from countenancing our aus 
thor’s fentiments. 

For example, let us take the doctrine of human depravity. 
The fa& is too obvious to require much explanation. « It was 
as apparent, we prefume, in our Saviour’s days. Yet he does 
not make this the peculiar feature of his difcourfe, but points 
out at once what the faults are from which we fhould guard 
ourfelves—what are the temper and difpofition which we 
fhould endeavour to form in ourfelves. ‘To what purpofe is 
it to dwell upon this human depravity, when the heart of the 
individual is tainted with all the pride and leaven of a Phas 
rifee ? Will not the apoftle’s doctrine tend more to humiliate 
the man — we have nothing that we do not receive from God, 
and all-our gifts fhould be exercifed to the good of our fellow 
creatures — than to fill his mind with the conviction of the ge« 
neral depravity of human nature, a truth which he -acknows 
ledges, and in which, as he is united with all mankind, he 
feels little difficulty in acknow!edging that he is involved ? To 
te!l him that fuperftitious obfervances are of no weight in the 
fight of that God who requireth the heart, is to attack him in 
the tender point, tocome home to his feelings. ‘Tell him, that, 
in puffing himfelf for his fuperior knowledge and fuperior 
piety, he is defpifing his brethren, and treating God’s crea- 
tures with contempt, and thus attacking the Father j in the 
perfons of his children; and there is a probability of bringing 
him to feel a portion of the gofpel fpirit. Point out to him 
the conduct of the publican, who did not dwell upon the de- 
pravity of human nature, but was filled with a complete fenfe 
of his own _ faults ; and you may bring him to humi- 
hit 
The fame may be faid of our author’s celebrated phrafe, 
© Looking unto Fefus,’ repeated in capitals in fevera] places, with 
a note of admiration. ‘The metaphor ufed by the apoftle was, 
without doubt, well applied: but for what purpofe it fhould be 
fo diftinguifhed 1 in the work before us, it will not be eafy to affign 
areafon. Our Saviour is the bright example for our cond 
We are to follow it to the utmolt of our power in every inftance, 
in his love, his rational and enlarged piety, in-his prudence, wif- 
dom, fobriety, in all the virtues of his character, which are 
feen in evety page of the gofpel. But this looking unto Fefus 
muft be diftinguifhed from the falfe raptures of a nun looking 
unto the crucifix’ The Saviour may be equally loved by two 

etfons, the ene of a warm, the other of a cool temperament: 
and the excellence of the golpel is, that it is adapted ‘to every 


difpofition :— the ardour of the fery willbe reftrained ; the cook 
will 
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will be animated with the fire of a true devotional fpirit. And 
here we cannot help taking notice of an error which is par- 
ticularly ftriking with refpect to one clafs of Chriftians, but 
runs, with refpect to others alfo, through the whole compo- 
fition. ‘The Unitarians and Socinians are continually alluded 
to as deficient in fome of our author’s effentials, and, in ge- 
neral, as eftranged from the grand {pirit of the gofpel. In éhis 
we mutt fay that our author fhows very little knowledge in 
the hiftory of Chriflian fects. He may take his knowledge of 
the Unitarians from thofe with whom he happens to be parti- 
cularly acquainted. But his cenfures, if they really belonged 
to fome Unitarians only, and not to any of the members of the 
church of England, would not be juftifiable when applied to 
the whole body. ‘The Unitarians are a feét, denoted by-their 
name as diftinguifhed from other Chriftians, by rejeCting the 
belief of the ‘Trinity: but the doctrine of atonement, of re- 
demption, of the evil fpirit, of the operations of the holy fpi- 
rit, are not neceflarily rejected by any one of them; and fome 
there are, very probably, who on thefe points take as enthu- 
fiaftic a flight as our author. It is‘unjuftifiable to cenfure a 
whole body for the fue.lts, if they are faults, which may be- 
long only to a few. ‘The Socinians are a particular clafs of 
Unitarians : and our author has probably read very few, if any, 
of their writings, or he would have found many of them look- 
ing unto Jefus with the fame raptures as himfelf: for in his 
peculiar character in the gofpel, they looked up to him with 
equal affection, and adored him as their redeemer. | 
A trifling note in this work has perhaps excited more atten- 
tion than any other part, and certainly more than it deferves. 
In the text, the author alludes to the faft-day having been em- 
ployed by fom@perfons in feafting. Inthe note, Mr. Pitt is vin- 
dicated from the charge of giving an entertainment on that day. 
Perhaps fome newfpaper might have mentioned fuch a circum- 
ftance: but it fearcely deferved ferious confutation. The public 
fcarcely gave it a moment’s thought: and this nota only ferves 
to excite the malevolent to obferve, that the confutation fhould . 
have been accompanied with a farther remark from one fo 
intimately acquainted with the motions of the minifter; and he 
might have affured ‘the public that Mr. Pitt had attended 
the fervice of the church in the morning and afterrioon — was 
. a due time at his private devotions— partook only of'a fober 
repaft, with one or two of his pious friends —and {pent the 
reft of the day in religious meditation and converfation. ‘The 
anxiety to defend a minifter from a trifling imputation in a 
newfpaper, and the-acrimony with which he fpeaks of Chrif 
tian fectaries, deifts, and infidels, have laid the author open 
to 
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to many a fevere comment, which we fhould not choofe ig 
this place to repeat. 

Zealous as our author is to refcue his friend the minifter 
from the farcafm of a newfpaper writer, the reprefentatives of 
the French nation meet with no quarter ; and they are faid, ‘as 
a body, to have withdrawn their allegiance from the majefty of 
heaven.’ Much as we may be inclined to cenfure a variety of 
acts perpetrated by both parties on the continent in the late 
unhappy contelt, we cannot but confider every attempt to 
make our enemies appear more odious, by heightening real 
crimes, or imputing to them what they never committed, as 
peculiarly unjuftifiable in one who pretends to greater fanétity, 
and a firmer attachment to Chriftianity, than his neighbours. 
So far from haying withdrawn this allegiance, the reprefenta- 
tives of the nation itfelf exprefs it in their conftitutional acts, 
which begin in the moft folemn manner, in the following 
words. ‘* Le peuple Frangais proclame en préfence de 1’Etre 
Supreme la declaration fuivante des droits et des devoirs de 
homme et du citoyen.” The French people proclaims, ix 
the prefence of the Supreme Being, the following declaration of 
the rights and duties of a man and a citjzen. 

Our author tells us that he has endeavoured to keep clear from 
all party f{pirit. We are forry that he has not fucceeded better. 
It isevident, from the two laft paragraphs, that his mind is not 
duly purged from political prejudice; and we may alfo fay, that 
his religious fyftem is equally founded on a partial view of Chrif- 
tianity. To the ferious and the founder part of the members of 
the church of England, it offers dogmas which they cannot coun- 
tenance ; and they will lament that an author with fo much zeal 
had not more knowledge to direct it. ‘The higher claffes, to 
whom the work is addreffled, will not find any charms of ftyle 
to fecure their attention, and, being fhocked at the enthufiafm 
prevailing in the work, will more readily excufe themfelves in 
their corrupt practices: the. evangelical teachers, as they are 
called, proud in the aid beftowed on them by fodiftinguithed a 
member of the legiflature, will applaud the work to: the fkies: 
the infidels will treat it with derilion. Still it does credit to the 
fincerity of the author in many refpeéts: for the truths which 
he would inculcate, and in which all Chriftians agree, are not 

ch in fathion with the higher clafles ; and.if he could be per- 
{uaded go correct numerous paflages of his work, under the au- 
{pices of thofe ornaments of the bench, with whom he is doubt- 
lefs acquainted, every fufpicion of his want of, or we might ra- 
ther fay, if the language admitted it, of. a fuperabyndance of 
orthodoxy, being removed, it would be read with great plea- 
fure by the members of that church to which he profeffes 


himfelf to be peculiarly attached. 
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The Origination of the Greck Verb. du Hypothefis. Sud. 

fo. _.. 43. Ginger. 1794. 

Tbe Greek Verb analyfed. An Hypothefis. In which the Souree 
and Struéture of the Greck Language, and of Language \in 
general, 1s confidered. By W Vincent, DeD. Bwvo. 25. 6d. 
1795- | Pas 

A Paffage in Mr. Horne Tooke’s Exea Urepoevra, p. 388s 

(Dr. Vincent informs us) gave rife. to his firlt treatife, 
which confifts of neither more nor lefs, than the aflumption 
of the primitive verb ew as the origin of all the terminations 
in the Greek verb, and the fource of all its extenfive variety. 

Dr. Vincent then fuppofes the noun to be the root of the 
verb, and every verb to be the noun augmented by the Greek 
primitive, a$ nouns in our language, by the addition of do or 
to, become verbs. And this verb ew he takes to,correfpond'to 
our verb, J do. 

The doctor then conjugates this verb through fome.of the 
principal tenfes in the active form, combining it with the cha- 
racteriftics, as they are called, of the different conjugations. 


‘ The application of sw to the:conftruétion of the verb is helt 
inftanced in ten examples, which exhibit all the charaéteriftic’ let 
ters in, the language; thefe-may be called.ten conjugations, or fix, 
or four; but they are ftill reducible to one fingle form, as appears 
by thisfcheme.’  P.°17, 2 3 ‘ : 


How many conjugations.a language fhall have, is.a queflion 
that.every grammarian fettles for himfelf upon principles. of 
convenience. ‘The fewer he makes, the more general are his 
definitions, and the more numerous his exceptions. [hus 
many of the French grammarians differ in the number of their 
conjugations. | ) 

Thefe differences depend on cuftom and caprice, ‘and are 
only to be .confidered as helps to learners, not diftinCtions 
founded on the nature of things *. 

In the active and paffive voices, Dr. Vincent cuts off the fe- 
cond future and fecond indefinite, and feems willing to difcard 
the middle voice altogether, except the future and aorift. He 
might have.obferved, concerning the future tenfe of this voicgy 
that it has in fa&t yery often a paflive fignification ;and,not une 
frequently is purely tranfitive, as in Cugoaas. In his paradigma, 
Dr. Vincent gives the paulopoftfuturum exclufively to, the 





* In many cafes, we fear, it will be found that a violent sage for fimplicity 
only increafes the perplexity which it defigned to remove, , 


. Crit. Rey. Vou, XX. June, 1797. N paflive 
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aflive voice 3; but why may not reff have as good a claim 
to this title as teOnopan? 

If we fuppofe the words fecond future and fecond aorifi to des 
note a point of time really different from that which is fignified 
by the other future and aorit, it muft be owned that no fuch 
zenfes exift. But ‘if the grammarians intended no. mere, by 
calling thefe forms fecond futures and aorifts, than to fay that 
they were modern forms foftened down from the ancient, we 
fee no great harm in retaining the terms. Let usenly inftra& 

‘our tcholars to take them for no more than they are really 
worth;— as counters, not as real money. 

Dr. Vincent feems to have mifunderftood Dawes’ on the 
fubje@ of the middle voice. Dawes allows the exiftence of 
the aorift, and denies the exiftence of the future. He afferts, 
in fhort, that there is no fuch word as mibouuer *, not that as- 
Bouya: Was a variation of weicona:. If occafionally two forms 
of the fame future exift, fuch as otecw and’ aw, Gevgouat and 
gevécvsat, they might be called, if it fo pleafed cuftom, for 
diftin€tion fake, fir and /econd futures, provided we applied 
thefe terms not to any real difference of fignification'in the 
words themfelves, but to the time of their introdu€tion into 
the language. Dawes fpeaks of both the aorifts paflive; but 
this does not prove that he denied their common origin. 

This firft part is concluded by five tables, the firft contain- 
ing the hypothetical verb ew, conjugated through its moods, 
tenfes, and voices ; the three next, the, verb ypagw (orypapew) 
feyerally conjugated in the active, middle, and paflive voi- 
ces; the fifth, the fame verb conjugated through the three 
voices. ‘The actually exifting parts of the verb are printed 
in red characters. 

It may be faid, does this fcheme give any reafon for the 
origin of the Greek verb? Is it any thing more, at beft, than 
an analogy to teach learners with a little more expedition ? 
No. . But in the courfe of the difquifition, Dr. Vincent ftarts 
fome doétrines a little more metaphyfical than we have pro- 
duced ; fuch as that the word su: pre-eminently peda 
exifience. He therefore fuppofes that eu (which he is rather 
difappointed to find active and not paflive) is a contraction of 
2, and mu the root of the verb in wu. 

In the Greek tenfes which denote time paft, the augment 
has puzzled many inquirers. Dy. Vincent fays— - 


¢ Why may not « be an undifcovered fragment of sw, gov, or 
eiat? Moft probably of the laft, and applied by the Greeks for 





* He alfo demics the actual exificnce of 8a (or rumm) as an indicative, fu- 
ture, But Dr, Vincent admits ypa¢e into his icheme, 


denoting 
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denoting a time preterite: this, in the imperfect and indefinite, is 
taken fimply ; in the perfe€&t is covered for diftinétion fake by the 
repetition of the firft confonant; and, in the completion of the aétion, 
adds ¢ to £, preterite to preterite, that is, a juft pluperfeét” p. 22. 





* There is reafon to fufpect, that fome metaphyfical fenfe lies 
eoncealed in wy as well as eis; and whether that may not be difco- 
vered by tracing up the relation between ew and sis, as canfe and 
exifience, will be matter for future enquiry.’ P. 29, 


In the fecond treatife, which is much bigger than the other, 
the do&tor purfues the fubje& farther— 


Major rerum mihi nafcitur ordo : 
Majus opus moveo. 





‘ If the firft man, at the firft moment of confcioufnefs, had the 
power of expreflion, the. firft, fentiment of his mind would be, 
wHAaT. aM I? On thefe grounds I aflame ExisTENCE as the pri- 
mary idea. I next affume the found exprefled by the vowel E, as 
the fimpleft of articulate founds, and as fuch the moft fuitable to 
exprefs the primary idea.’ P. 6, 3 





¢ The found next in fimplicity to E, if not equally. fimple, is.O, 
and for the fame reafon we affume E as the bafis of exiften¢e, we 
fall affume O as the bafis of catife.’ _. 8. : 


With great fubmiflion, this inquiry concerning caufe and 
exiftence feems to us more metaphyfical than: is confiftent 
with reafon and nature: It fuppofes that the idea of pure, 
fimple exiftence, of ‘ being guatenus being,’ is a firft, ‘an al- 
moft innate idea; whereas the writers on grammar gene- 
rally, we believe, teach, that verbs of exiftence are words 
that originally denoted fome aétion, but by frequent repetition 
have loft their emphafis. For inftance, if we fuppofe ew, the 
root of the verb fubftantive to be in its primitive ftate the 
{ame with the Latin ¢0, there would be no.difficulty in adapt- 
ing the fignification of the verb go, to every fentence where 
now am, or be, occurs. Many other words would perform 
the fame office, fuch as, fland, dive, lie, &c. The only diffi- 
culty which can perplex tyrees, is the apparent contradiction 
| Sri when fuch phrafes are required as, Jam running, 

dm. dying, which feem® when they are thus exprefled, 
JL fiand running, I live dying. 

Kufter (or fome-other critic), obferving how frequently the 
Greeks fubftitwted the infinitive for the imperative, fupplied 
the defect by weunco. Le Clerc, finding in Hefiod peurnmvos sivas 
ufed imperatively, cbjeéted to this fupplement, becaufe, fays 
he, you make tautology, if you add «sumo. Such clear no- 
‘ N 2 tions 
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tions’ of the philofophy of grammar had the man who , wret¢ 
an Ars Critica! | 

- Page 20, the doctor fays —‘ The firft perfon is reprefénted 
by iota, 1; and if I fhall not be thought fanciful, 1 will fay, 
I is the bafis of the idea exprefled by the word un1Ty.’ Nun- 
quam aliud natura, aliud fapientia dixit. Tow many perfons, 
utterly unacquainted with heathen Greek, ufe J and number 
one in the fame fenfe ! 

On the contrary, the verb am or de will readily adopt the 
fenfe of go, as, ‘I am to be made a captain.’ So the French 
fay, * He was to Rome,’ for * He took a journey to Rome.’ 

If we compare the refpective conjugations of eo and_/um, 
we fhall find the former agreeing much better than the latter © 
with the Greek verb of exiftence. Witnefs the third perfon 
plural, eunt, eovr, and the participle, euntes, covras. 

We mean not definitively to point out this or any other 
verb, as the origin of the verb fubftantive. We only affert 
what we before faid, that all verbs, however abftract_ may be 
the exiftence which they denote at prefent, muft in their ori- 
ginal have a plain meaning, derived from fome. fenfible ob- 


ject- : 


-Fhis. will. more clearly appear from examining the ether 
verbs in. the Greek language, which fignify eaz/ence. Tuyxava 
is ohly an extenfion of tevxw, to frame, as Quyyavw, 18) 
Qivya; Terchw, Of TerAv, to fet, as barsbw of barrw. Kupw fig- 
nifies to reach; xtaw, to approach; gua, to plant; and ytyv- 
pat, to be born: - ro toy 

Such being ow¥ opinions, if they are true, the foundations of 
Dr. Vincent’s hypothefis are fhaken, and confequently the’ 
fuperftructure muft totter. We feel no pleafure in pafling 
any cenfure be the work of a learned, ingenious, and, as 
we are credibly informed, an amiable man. . 

We-regret, therefore, that Dr. Vincent has wafted fo much 
time and labour upon an inquiry which we rather think bar- 
ren and unprofitable in the main. Scholars may, however, 
perufe many of the incidental obfervations with amufement 
er inftruction. Dr. Vincent has fince publifhed a large quar- 
to, ona fubject more. congenial, we believe, to his talents, 
the voyage of Nearchus, in which we hope and expeé ‘to 
find him more fuccefsful. 

An Appendix, by a rev. Mr. Peter Roberts, contains:the 
inflexions of the Welfh verbs. Thofe profane critics who are. 
not difpofed to think Welth the primitive language, will 
fearcely be converted, when they find that credu is Welfh for 
believe. 3 oe og 
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Hermes unmafked ; or, the Art of Speech-foundedon the Affosda 
ation of Words and Ideas: Withan Anfwer to Dr. Vine 
cent’s Elypothefis of the Greek Verb. . By Capt. Feomas Guns 
ter Browne, Small 8vo.- 2s. 6d. Boards. Payne. (1795. 


Hermes unmafked ; Letters III. and IV. confaining the Myfie- 
ries of Metaphyfics. With an Anfwer to.M. le Prefident. de 
Broffes’s Sy/tem of Imitative Sound. By Capt. T.G. Browne. 

| Small 8vo. 15. 6d. fewed. Ridgway. 1796. 


T is feldom that we fee military or naval men quit the {word 
and gun for the pen, and endeavour to inftruct:the mortals 
whom they have left alive. “The prefent publication not only 
affords us an inftance of this phenomenon, but an inftance of 
one {till rarer,—of-a witty grammarian.. The motto, how- 
ever, with which he has adorned his title-page, is perfe@ly , 
ferious, and well worthy of regard. We fhall therefore tran- 
{cribe it. Mr. Browne's reference is to Hartley, Prop. 88. 


‘ I am alfo inclined te believe, that the method here propofed,, 
_ of confidering words and fentences asimpreflions, whofe-influence 
upon the mind is entirely to be deterrained by the affociations heap 
ed upon them in the intercourfes, of life ; and endeavoyiting'to de- 
termine thefe aflociations, both analytically and fynthetically.; will 
caft much light upon logical fubjects, and cut off the fources of, 
many dou ts and differences.’ 


This hypothefis (if it may be fo called) captain Browne de- 
fends with much ingenuity, and ably attacks the principles of 
the book againft which he profeffes to write. Some of his 
arguments we have adopted in the preceding article ; and an- 
other remark or two we {fhall fubjoin to our general obferva~ 
tions. « | 

We have already faid that capt. Browne is a wit in his 
grammatical inquiries. We have to add that he is alfo a po- 
litician. Mr. H. Tookehad fet ‘him, it is true, an example in 
both cafes. But was not Mr. Browne mifled to copy his mo- 
del in its faults ? 

We are far from profcribing all pleafantry in works even 
of the moft ferious kind: ~ But when that which ought. to be 
only an acceflory, becomes a principal, we cannot help re- 
fenting his ufurpations. Political reflections, too, may, if they” 
be {paringly introduced, merit'the praife, or at leaft the par- 
don, of the reader. But ftill it’ ought to. be remembered 
that'they are the garnjfh, not the meat; that'a long {train of 
irony becomes, like ftrong fauces, difgufting, if adminiftered 
in large dofes; and that ei diftuffions may provoke thofe 
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to indignation, who otherwife would have reaped profit an 
pleafure from the book. ‘ 
To the general principles of affociation between ideas and 
words, we make no objeGion. But we think the author hag 
done ill to mix facts with fuppofitions, becaufe facts only will 
inftruct thofe who want inftruction, and it was idle in him tg 
write for others... Fhe name of an ofier twig can convey to 
our imagination an idea of the action of caufing.’ (p. 4.) This 
he afterwards explains of the prepofition with, and the noun 
withe, a willow twig. (pp. 53, 54.) This explanation being, in 
our opinion, juft, he fhould have treated the fubjet through 
out with inftances equally proper, and actually exifting. He 
might have obferved of this very word withe, that it 1s not 
only ufed in our tranflation of .the Bible, but in a much 
more modern book, his own admired Guilliver’s Travels. 
There are two ways of treating on the origin of languages 
. one by confidering the nature of man, and reafoning from a 
few fimple and primary elements ;—the other, by taking fome 
one language or more as they exift, and fhowing, by an in- 
duction of particulars, that fuch and fuch general principles. 
pervade the whole fyftem. In the former of thefe cafes, the’ 
ufe of ridicule or politics was injudicious ; from the latter, 
fuppofitions ought to be excluded. 
Capt. Browne fays judicioufly, (p. 5) ‘ Etymologifts are apt 
to expect, when they trace words up to their /uppo/ed origin, 
that they are to find fome ftriking refemblance of the thing.” 
True... And hence proceeds, perhaps, M. de Broffes’s fyftem 
of imitative found,—a fyftem fo erroneous, that it is wonder-. 
ful how a man of genius could efpoufe it. A few fuch imitative 
founds exift in moft languages; but they bear a very {mall 
Properson to the mafs of words. ) i 
apt. Browne quotes (p. 9) Swift’s fchool for languages in, 
Laputa, where one of the projects was ‘ to fhorten difcourfe 
by leaving out verbs and participles, becaufe in reality all, 
things imaginable are but nouns.’ Flufhed with this authority, 
he goés on to illuftrate the pofition, THAT ALL WORDS ARE 
wouns; even Mr. Horne Tooke, who is highly commend- 
ed elfewheres finds no quarter for having allowed the ex- 
iftence of the verb.- Capt. Browne, in his wrath, utterly, 
oes all adjectives, pronouns, verbs, participles, &c. 
Cc. : é 
We find no fault with the author for adopting in earnett 
any abfervation that was firft made in jeft hy another; the 
common proverb is a fufficient apology. But we cannot;help 
giving it as our opinion, that he ke not been fuccefsful im his 


attempt to demolith the verb. The propofition, that all words 
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were once nouns or names, is not quite equivalent to the 
propofition, that all-words now are names.°°There is one’ 
great and obvious‘ diftinGtion between the “ideas which we 
have occafion to exprefs by words.” The two grand’ genera’ 
are, 1. The objects of our fenfes or refle€tiéns. 2) The re-' 
lations and qualities of thofe objeéts. Whether, therefore, 
we fhall call thefe two genera, names’ primary and fecondary, 
fubject and predicate, fubftance and accident, noun and rin & 
or with capt. Browne, name and metaphor,— if we think by 
this we have made any advances in knowledge, we fhall re- 
femble the man that rode round the pinfold' during a dark 
night, and thought he had been going forward on his journey 
all the while. | 
The author gives this inftance— 


‘ If the child faw his brother burning the bed, she. might readily 
exclam— Tom! fire! bed!,The mother would be alarmed; 
would look round, and would underftand her darling orator imme- 
diately—and he muft bean obftinate fool, however much he may 
know of Greek and Latin, who will.not allow that, in. this cafe,) 
the name or noun fre has completely performed the office of the 
verb.’ P. 32. | 


The. mother would be alarmed, no doubt; but the words 
Jom, fire, bed, would not explain the cafe completely; for 
they might equally mean, Tom is on fire in the bed. : 

As a fpecimen of our author’s ftyle and manner, we give 
the following paflage— 


‘ Why fhould the wording of law inftruments be fo abfurdly: 
conftructed, and fo terribly long-winded 7-1 anfwer— Whereas it 
is well known, that the will of many men in writing laws, as in 
making f{peeches, is to cemmand, and not to enlighten; to mif- 
lead, and to-turn to their own wicked account the perfon fo hear- 
ing, or fo reading, the faid fpeeches and the faid writings — it has 
therefore been found neceffary to infift on their excluding, as much 
as poffible, from fuch law writings and pleadings, all expreffions and 
marks, moft liable to doubtful conftruétions ; and accordingly all 
thofe little poems commonly called beautiful epithets, are wholly 
excluded :—further, it is neceflary to exclude, as much as may be, 
all, pronouns and relatives, which pronouns and relatives, when 
admitted, might chance.to be affociated in the mind of the readers, 
fometimes. with one antecedent, and fometimes with another ;— or 
if at .any’time fuch pronoun fhould intrude, it is judged expedient 
to check the poflible, bad confequence, and to repeat the name or 
noua, in whofe. ftead it was fo intended,—Furthermore, we ob-’ 
ferve, that notwithitanding this {trict and explicit procefs, ’tis diffi- 
guit to draw out any long inftrument, which fhall not be liable to 
N 4 falfe 
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falfe. interpretations. — Such. is. the extent. of aflociation between 
words and.ideas! fuch.is the art of fpeech !. And be it obferved, if. 
our peers, priefts, gentlemen, and other worthy perfons, be not.as. 
correct in all moral.and religious bufinefs, as the faid lawyers ate: 
in all matters of property, it can only be, becaufe the people who 
employ them put a higher value upon the goods immediately in 
queition in all Jaw proceedings, ‘than upon the matters immediately. 
in queftion in religion and morality.’ Pp. 67. 
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An Arrangement of Britifh Plants ; according to the late? Im- 
provements of the Linnean Syfiem. To which is prefixed, an’ 
eafy Iniroduétion to the Study of Botany. Iltufirated by Cop- 
per-plates. By William Withering, M.D. F. RS. Sc. 
ic. (Concluded from Vol. XIX. p. 396.) 


oS proceeding with our analyfis of this ufeful work, we find 
that to the /pecies mtany additions have been made ;_and in 
thefe, various alterations have taken place ; the latter principally 
(except in the cryptogamia) confifting of fuch as have been found 
to differ from the {pecies defcribed by Linnzus, either on the 
authority of Dr. Smith in Englifh botany, or from the infor- 
mation of. Mr. Afzelius, a Swedith botanift, and a pupil. of 
Juinnzus. Many new fpecific characters have been confequently 
formed, more newly tranflated, and others altered to accord 
more exactly with the fpecies defcribed ; in which the learned 
author has evinced a fundamental knowledge of the principles of 
the {cience, and muft have beftowed no {mall portion of time and 
Jabour in the inveftigation neceflary for that purpofe. In the 
fungi a great part of the fpecific characters have been newly, 
formed, and thofe of the agarics are almoft exclufively the au- 
thor’s own, We have examined and compared many of thefe 
characters, and are: fatisfied with their accuracy, and think 
ourfelves authorifed in aflerting that they are as neat and.con- 
cife as the genius of the Englifh language will allow. This, 
language is neverthelefs ill adapted to the brevity required for. 
this purpofe; and were it confiftent with the plan of the work, 
we fhould wifh.to-fee, in a future edition, the {pecific charac- 
ters in Latin, even though it were thought neceffary to give 
tranflations in the notes ‘The additions and alterations which 
we have noticed in the /pecies, are the following— 
Diaypria.. Veronica alpina faxatalis and humifufa added 
onthe authority of Mr. Dickfon fruticulofa.of the fecond 
edition being now rejected.—Pinguicula lufitanica,. fappoted 
villofa, but now afcertained by Dr. Smith.—P. alpina, before 
introduced doubtfully, is now left out.—Serapias rubra. Salix 
monandra,—S. retufa,. from Scotland, Dickfon.——S. acuminata, 
capra 8 Linn. and Hudfon.—&. cinerea, caprea of Hud. and 
Lightfoot, 
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Lightfoot, determined by Mr. Afzelius.— S. arenaria is now. 
afcertained by Dr. Smith to be fu/ca-of Linnzus.—S. herma- 
phroditica of the former.edition is rejected. 

TrianpDRIA.. fris Xiphium, a very doubtful native. 
Eriophorum angufiifolum and alpinum; the latter found in 
Scotland by Diekfon, the former hitherto called polyftachion;: . 
but determined by Dickfon not to be that fpecies.—Cyperus. 
nigricans, before Schoenus. nigricans, — Carex /lellulata-—=C. . 
curta, cinerea fecond edition, brizoides Hud. caneféens Lightf,. 
—C. ovalis, leporina Hud.—C. axillaris —C. intermedia, difti-: 
cha Hud:—C. teretiufcula.—C. clandefiina.—C. filifermis, to- 
mentofa Lightf.—C. extenfa, flava 6. Hud.—C. rigida—C.. 
frrifia.—C. paludofa.—C. ampullacea is now left out. —C. capi- 
tata is now divica ~, capitata of Linnzus not being hitherto 
found in Britain:—C. fpicata is now muricata B.—C. montana. 
—C. tomento/a.—C. inflata. —C. gracilis, now acuta. —C. roftra~ 
ta, now ampullacea. ‘The greater part of thefe additions and 
alterations, in the genus carex, being from Dr. -Goodenough’s 
excellent paper in the Linnean Tranfactions.—Calamagrofiis 
lanceolata, before arundo epigeios.+—C: epigeios, before arundo: 
calamagroftis:—C. drenaria, before arundo arenaria.—C. variee 
gata, before phalaris arundinacea.— Apro/ffis palufiris, before a 
variety of alba.—/. pallida.— A. littoralis.— A. nigra.—A. mae 
ritima.—A, vulgaris, before capillatissx—~A. fylvatiea and pumila 
are now given as varieties of vu/garis. Thefe changes in this ob- 
{cure and difficult genus ate the fruits of the author’s induitry, 
and have great merit.—Poa alpina and 8 vivipara, before 8 and 
y of pratenfis:—P. rupefiris, from Sti Vincent’s rock.—P. 
decumbens, before feftuca decumbens.—P. glauca, alpina B-of 
Hudfon.—Briza maxima,-probably a rejectamentum, -as we 
can hardly think fo fpecious a plant could have efcaped obfer- 
vation fo long near the metropolis, if truly indigenous.—Dac- 
tylis firifta, Hote; Kew. before cynofuroides.— Fe//uea tennifoliay 
before ovina &.—F. lotracea, before fluitans-?.—F. amethytftina 
of the former edition~is tiovy made a variety of ‘duriufcula.— 
Bromus-polymorphus, including mollis and fecatinus: with the 
varieties of the latter.—B. arven/is, a doubtful {pecies. =~ La- 
gurus ‘ovatus from Goaernfey, featcely admiflible a8 a Britith 
plant.— Lolium arvenfe, ‘before ternulentum @, doubtful. 
~ PETRANDRIA. “Ericcauion feptangulare, beforé decangu- 
lare.—Galium montanum, confidered as different from monta- 
num of Hudfony which is defignated in this and the'former e- 
dition by the nante’of procumbens:—G. /purium; tricorne of the 
laft edition 5 the plant deftribed thereunder the name of {pa- 
rium, being only'a var. of aparine.~Lxacum filiforme, before 
gentiana filiformiss changed on the authority of Dr. a in 

9 ng. 
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Eng. Botany. —-Plantago loeflingii, now again confidered ds a. 
var. of maritima.—LEpimedium alpinum.—Sagina cerafieides. 
PENTANDRIA. .Myofotis {corpioides, and its varieties, are 
now divided into two {pecies, under the names of palufiris and 
arvenjis.—Cynogloflum officinale 8 is now /y/vaticum.—Pri- 
mula: veris and acaulis now included under the name of vu/- 
garis; and elatior continued) as a diftinct {pecies.—Cyclamen 
europeum.— Gentiana pulchella from Cornwall.—~G. nivalis from 
Scotland,—G. col/ina.—Viola luteay before grandiflora, altered 
on the authority of Afzelius, who fays, the grandiflora of. 
Linnzxus is a different plant, and that our fpecies was. un-, 
known to Linnzus.—Kibes /picatum. -—Herniaria lenticulata is 
now rejected.—Tordylium maximum, from Flora Oxon. wehave 
good reafon for thinking that the habitats given for this {pe- 
cies, and officinale, are really the fame, and that both ought 
not to. have been admitted.—Caucalis leptophylla, inferted on 
the authority of Hort. Kew. but. as daucoides: is not m that 
work, it was probably an error copied from the firft edition of. 
Hudfon ; caucalis leptophylla of Linneus having never, as ‘we 
believe, been found in Great Britain, and the plant called by 
late authors daucoides, being undoubtedly that {pecies of Lin- 
nzus.—C. /candicina, before fcandix anthrifcus.+-Daucus ma~ 
xitimus from theS. W. coaft: we fufpeéed this to be the fame 
as the 3d var. of carota, though if the defcription of Mr. 
Thompton is accurate, it muft be dilting&: but it fhould be 
obferved that he defcribes the umbels as being ¢flat when in: 
feed,’ and the fpecific character gives ‘umbels convex when 
in fruit :’? one or the other muft therefore be erroneous.— Bu- 
nium flexuo/um, {uppofed to be our common fpecies, and that. 
bulbocaftanum, though continued, is not a native. 
HEXANDRIA. Leucotum @/flivum. —Naréiffs bt florus. — Scilla 
bifolia, from Eng. Bot.—-Funcus uligino/ys, before a viviparous 
variety of articulatus: we have often. obferved it along with 
articulatus, and cannot think it any other than a var..of that 
fpecies.— F. maximus, before fylve etcus.—Rumex aureus, now, 
removed from maritimus, but we doubt whether-on fufficient 
authority. 
OcTANDRIA. Polygonum pallidum, before penfylvanicums 
but here faid not to be that {pecies of Linnzus. 
DECANDRIA. Pyrola unifiora, from Englifh Botany.—Sax:- 
raga aixoides, before autumnalis.—S. mo/chatay before cx{pi- 
tofa, but not that {pecies of Linnzus.—S. petrea, from Wales, 
App.—A glaucous variety of dianthus deltoides from Chedder. 
rocks, is introduced, and the dianthus.glaucus. of ‘the fame 
place is changed to D. cefus, on the authority of Eng. Bo- 
tany.—D. arenarius is rejected.— Stel/laria media, before alfine 
media. 
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yaedia.—S. glauca, before graminea 8.—S. cera/foides, from 
Scotland, Dickfon.—Arenaria media, doubtful whether diftin@ 
from marina.—/. juniperina, from Lanberris, Mr. Griffith — 
Ceraftium pumilum from Fl. Lond.—Spergula jubuldtay before: 
{faginoides, but changed on the authority of Mr. Afzelius.: 
DopEcANDRIA.: Euphorbia cypariffias, a doubtful native. | 
IcasanDRFA. Crategus monogynia of the laft edition is 
now made a variety of oxyacantha.— Spirea fajicifola, a thrub 
common in gardens, but introduced here on apparently good 
authority. Rubus arGicus, from the highlands of Scotland, 
but without any particular Aaditat or authority.—Potentilla 
aurea, {uppofed to be opaca of Hudfon; but Mr. Curtis af- 
ferts, on unqueftionable authority, that P. opaca is no other 
than vernhay and whether aurea be diftinét from the latter or not, 
jt does not appear clearly that both have been found in Britain. 
—Tormentilla officinalis,to named after Curtis, (T. ere€ta Linn. 
and!Hud. Potentilla Tormentilla laft edition) ; nearly allied as 
thefe two genera are, whilft they are kept feparate, there can 
be no doubt but that this plant ought to be placed in the genus 
tormentilla. , 
PoLyANnpRIA. Papaver maritimum; this new f{pecies, in 
fome refpects, agrees with argemone, in.others with hybridum ; 
future obfervations with garden cultivation muft determine its 
pretenfions; but in a dwarfith and ftarved fate, moft of ‘the 
poppies‘may be found with a fingle flower.—Za/lera oceanica, 
before marina @.—Anemone pratenfis, from Fl. Oxon.—Tha- 
hétrum majus, Mr. Robfon.— Adonis eftivalis.— Ranunculus | 
gramincus, from N. Wales.—Ranunculus ficaria, now reftored. 
to this genus ; the reptans is continued; but we have the {trong~: 
eft reaions for fuppofing it merely a variety of flammula. 
DipyNaMIA. Ajuga genevenfis.—A. chamepithys, before 
Teucrium chamepithys, but removed by Dr. Smith.— Mentha, 
the fpecies are now reduced from eleven to nine ; villofa being, 
made a variety of viridis, and fativa of ervenfis: of both we, 
are doubtful, andeparticularly recommend the inveftigation of 
this obfcure genus to the prefident of the Linnzan Society.— 
Lamium diffeGium, before purpureum 8, but cultivated by Mr. 
Robfon, and -by him afcertained to be diftin&:—Galeop/s 
prandifiora, before villofa.—G. cannabina, before tetrahit 3.— 
Origanum onites is now made a variety of vul/gare.—Linnea 
borealis from Scotland, a moft valuable addition to the Briti(ly 
Rlora. // \ 
 "PerRapyNnAMIA; Ddenchia fativa, before Myagrum fa- 
tivam.—Draba fellata, fromthe Highlands, Dickfon.— Th/afpi 
perfoliatum.+~T. hirtum of the English authors is now made a 
variety of campefire, and, we think, rightly.—Cardamine flexu-. 


o/ay 
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ofa, before parviflora. —Cheiranthus: eryfimoides is now’ rea 
jected. 

' MonaDELPHIA. Geranium lancaftrienfe, before Gilasicndics 
y: the only differences in the {fpecific characters ares ‘ fem ups 
right; and. § fem trailing, which are f{carcely fefficient: and 

though this ‘plant when cultivated does not vary, yet.as the 

fhape and divifion of the leaves,,and the form and difpofition 
of the petals, are the fame in both, they ought not to be fepa- 
rated.—Geranium pimpinellifoliunr is now made.a’variety of 
cicutarium, and pufillum is changed to malvefohum.— Malwa 

pufilla, before parviflora.—M. -verticillata is now properly re- 
ated, being probably a rejectamentum. 

DiapeLpuyas: Fumaria intermedia-and capnoides, both 
new.— Afiraczalus hypoglottis : this plant (arenaria of Hudfon, 
danicus. of the laft edition, and afterwards fuppofed epiglottis 
of Linnzus) .is now clearly:afcertained ;. but the reference to 
Flora Danica 614 ought to-be. firuck out, that figure: either 
being a different plant, or too bad a reprefentation of .ours to 
be quoted. —Frifolium medium, before ilexuofum.++T. mariti- 
mum, before ftellatum.—Z. procumbens, before agrarium? 
this change is certainly rights *but we cannot agree with the 
author that ‘I. procumbens of Hudfon and his own former edi~ 
tions is a variety of filiforme, notwithftanding its being con-~ 
fidered as fuch by Linnzus; and. we could give ftrong reafons 
for fuch an opinion, were it compatible with the limits to 
whic T. fuffocatum, now firft publithed as 
an Englifh plant. ~ Medicago arabica, before-poly morpha.— 
M. muricata, polymorpha -y of Hudion, from Ray, .is. now 
made difting. 

PoLYADELPHIA. Hypericum dubium, a new ie Dre 
Smith in Eng. Bot. 

SYNGENESIA. Sonchus canadenfis, before alpinus, correct- 
ed in Smith’s Icones.—Leontodon taraxacum is now called Le 
officinale, and the variety @ patuftre is made a {pecies with the 
name of taraxacon: this plant is very common, but ‘we: yet. 
doubt of the propriety of feparating it.—Hieracium fylvatie 
cum, before murorum 8.—L. prenanthoides, villofumy -and 
molle; the three laft, added to:the Britifh Flora:from Scotland’ 
by Siskionjoddantiue tenuiflorus, before inclinans.—Guapha- 
linm margaiitaceum, before americanum.—G. /y/vaticumy «the - 
true plane from Scotland; the fylvaticum of the former edi-- 
tions, and of Hudfon, is now called erectum, thefe correétions 
being introduced on the authority of ‘Dr. Smith in Eng. Bot. 
—G. arvenfe, Filago arvenfis, Linn. doubtfulwhether the fpe-: 
cies called montanum by britifh authors.be this, or whether 


both are natives. —Lrigeron alpinum, from Scotland, Dickfon.. 
~ Senccia 
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Senecio tenuifolius,S..erucefolius.of Englith, authors, but 
not of Linnzus, Afzelius.—Solidago lapponica. from’ Scotland, 
fo named on the authority of Afzelius.—Jnula cylindrica, be- 
fore I. pulicaris, but not that {pecies of Linnzus, Afzelius.— 
Matricaria fuayeolens is now made_a variety of chamomilla, 
after Hudfon.— Calendula aryen/is, from.Falmouth. The fol 
lowing extraéts will enable a refers to judge in’ what man 
ner this part of the work has been executed— 


‘ BER’BERIS., ‘Calyx 6-leaved.: petals’6, with 2 ¢lands to the 
claw : fyle none : ber ry {uperiour, 1-celled ; open at the end; 
feeds 2 or 3. 

‘ B. Fruit-ftalks forming bunches : thorns 3 together. 

‘Fl. dan. go4-—Woodv. 2.34>—-E. bot. 49 — Mill, 63—Blackev, 
265—Fuchf:. 543>-Trag. 993—Cluf. i. 120. 2+ Ded 
750-—Lob. 0bf, $99. 2—~Ger. em..3325—Park. 1559 —F. 
B. i. 6. 54 -—Ger. 1144-——Lon. i; 46. 1. 

‘The firft leaves inverfely egg-fhaped, between fetrated and. 
fringed, not jointed. -Leq/-/cales terminated. on each fide by a hair- 
like tooth, Stem-leaves alternate, the lowermoft fomewhat wing- 
cleft, with thorny teeth ; the reft are changed into 3~-forked thorns, 
The Jecondary leaves in pairs, oblong, ferrated. Between the lower, 
moft leaves and the thoras are concealed leffer leaves. Thus, when 
the leaves of the prefent year are changed into thorns, others will 
fucceed to take place of them in the next. Is there any inftance. 
analogous to this? Linn. fp. pl. Leaf-/cales folitary, 3-forked, 
changing into.thorns.. 77, /uec. » In fearching for the neCtaries at the 
bafe of the petals when, the flower is fully expanded, if you happen 
to touch the filaments, though ever fo flightly, the anthers immedi- 
ately approach the fummit and burft with an ,explofion. Bot. arr. 
ed. iimWhen the anthers are thoroughly ripe, if the bottom of the 
filament be irritated with a pin, or a flraw, the fiamen-rifes with a 
fudden {pring and ftrikes the anther againft the fummit of the piftil, 
affording a remarkable inftance of one of themeans ufed to perform 
the important office of impregnation. Mr. Whately, from Dr. Sims, 
See alfo Phil. Tr.1788. Blof. yellow, fometimes fireaked with 
orange. Berries red. 

‘Common Barberry. Pipperidge-buft.. Woods and hedges. On 
chalk hills. About Walden, Effex. S, May. June*.’ Vol. ii. 
P. 350. 


‘ Trifolium 





‘ * The leaves are gratefully acid. The flowers are offenfive to the {mel! 
when near, but at a proper diftance their odour is extremely fine. The berr es 
are fo very acid that birds will not eat them, but boiled with fugar chey form 
a moft agreeable rob or jelly. They are ufed:)}ewile as a dry iweatmeat and 
in fugar-plumbs. An infufien of the bark.in white wine is puigat ve. The 
roots boiled in lye, dye wool yellow. In Poland they dye Jeaih rc of a mott 
beautiful yellow with the bark af the root, The inn-r bark of the items dyes 

Lnea 
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¢ Trifolium faffoca’tum.— Without ftem® or ftalk: flowers 
nearly fitting on the root. TAP. he © 307 
Facq. aufir. 6o. ? 

‘ Flowers in cluftetsy fitting, axillary, as it were buried in the 
earth. Calyx oblong, compreffed, {mooth; 5-cleft, fegments bent 
back. Blof. within the tube of the calyx, colourlefs, Leaves in 
threes, inverfely egg-thaped, fmooth, fornewhat toothed, Linn. 
Stipule cloven, briftle-fhaped. Legum. 2efeeded ; hot longer than 
the calyx. Jacq. Every part of the plant, except the leaves, is bu- 
ried in the fand. It has been overlooked on this accouat, nething 
but leaves being vifible, nobody thought of pulling them up for 
examination, but om putting down a knife ora ftick the whole pfant 
may bé raifed, and then its flowers and fruit come into view. The 
clufters in fome of the older plants are as large as a fuall nut. 
Woodward, Firft found in England by Mr, Wigg, on the drieft 
fandy part of -Yarmouth Denis, near the fea. A. June— Sept, 
Vol. iii, Pp. 656, | Se 


Having now given a fummary view of the additions! and al- 
terations in the firft 19 clafles, our limits will oblige us to con- 
tract our obfervations.on the 20th. We muft neverthelefs no- 
tice the judicious changes of Ofmunda crifpa, now made a 
Pieris; and Ofmunda fpicant, which in the laft edition was 
changed to. Acroftichum, but, now on the authotity of ‘Dr. 
Smith to Blechnum. Alfo the following additional fpecies ; 
Acrofiichum alternifolium, polypodium arvonicum, oreopteris; den- 
tatum, {pinulefum and trifidum ; but we cannot help remarking 
an error in the tabular view at the beginning of po/ypodiumy, 
where the fpecies afterwards defcribed under the name of ar- 
wonicum, is Called cambricum. | ae 

To the genus pha/cum 4 new fpecies have been added 3" to 
fontinelis 13.to /plachnum 4; to polytrichum I; to mnium 103 
to bryum 27; to hypnum 7; to sungermannia 23 to anthoceras 
1; to lichen 66; and to tremella 5. ‘The greater partof thefe 


oe 


linen of a fine yellow, with, the afliflance of alum. — This {rub fhoud never be 

ermitted to grow in.corn land:, for the ears«f wheat that grow cear it never 
fill, and its influence in this refpeé has been known to extend asfar as 30r 4 
hundsed yaids acrofsa field. This very extraordinary fa&t metits fursher invef- 
tigation, for, though-credited in France as well asin England, Mr. Prouffonet 
aflured Ur. Smith from his own cbfervations, that it was totally void of founda- 
tien, See F, Bet. p. 49. What then could have given rife to fuch an opinion, fo 
co. fiden’ly aflerted, and fo w de'y diffuf-d? The firft information | had upea 
the futj ¢t, was from an excellent botanift, a fcrupulous obferver of nature, 
wh: fe agcuracy could hardly be quefitoned, and of whofe veracity 1 cutld not 
entertain adoubt. The year following I examined fome wheat fown round a 
Barberry buth in this gentleman’s garden, and found the greater part of the ears: 
avortive. Knowing a very tentible farmer in whofe hedge rows the Barber:y 
was a comme: plant, L enquired if he hed ever obferved the corm near thote 
heryesto be ony how particularly afleCled, His reply conftitutes the firft part 
of gris paragraph.’ 





additions 
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tidditions to the mofles and lichens have been made from the 
colle€tions of Mr. Griffiths in Wales, and the actite and inde- 
fatigable Dickfon in Scotland and.in England. Without par- 
ticularly examining every article in thefe genera, of which 
lichen alone now includes 216 fpecies befides varieties, every 


one to whom the name of Dickfon is known, will readily con- | 


clude that the improvement muft be confiderable. We fhould 
not, however, do the learned author juftice, were we to neg- 
lect remarking, that, from the careful revifion of the {pecitie 
characters, many of which are new,— the improved arrange- 
ment, and judicious fub-divifions of thefe-extenfive genera, 
which are esther entirely new or much improved,— the invefti- 
gation of the numerous fpecies is. much facilitated, and the 
confufion which muft atherwie neccilarily arife from their 
numbets, is in great meafure avoided. 


Twenty new {pecies are now added to the genus fucus ; and. 


the pa/matus, elminthoides and defraéfus, are removed to ulva, 
to which they'properly belong. Some of thefe additions ate 
from:Mr..Woodward in the Linnaxzan Tranfactions, but the 
greater’ part: from: Mr. Stackhoufe’s Nereis Britannica *, a 
moft-excellent work on marine plants. Of thefe fome are én- 
tirely: new fpecies, and others fuch as have’ hetetofore been 
confidered ‘as varieties, but are now brought forward as di- 
ftin&.. The:drrangement of the plants in this genus is alfo 
now entirely new. 

The genus u/va is reduced'in numbers; crifpa, now tremel/a 
cri{pa; coccinea and confervoides, removed to confirva’; ca- 
pillaris, now Sucus dafyphyllus, and flavefcens, a varicty of dia- 
phana, being rejected, and verticilleta, a new fpecies from 
Maj. Velley, added, along with thofe mentioned in the laft ax 
ticle; : 

Tothe genus conferva five {pecies are now added; asd both 
this and the preceeding genus are much indebted to“the com- 
munications of Mr. Stackhoufe. 

From-byffus feven fpecies are fubtracted, all the powdery 
by ffi being now placed in the firft divifion of the /ichens, on 
the authority of Hoffman; but we cannot help thinking that 


great doubts may ftill be entertained of the propriety of this | 


difpofition. ‘The oon d of byffus fulva, communicated by 
lady Elizabeth Noel, in a ftate of fructification, is a very cu- 
rious article. ‘This-fruétification bears confiderable refem- 
blance to that of fome of the fuci,— an analogy which may lead 
to fome very interefting difcoveries. , 
The order fungi is introduced by the genus merulius, form- 
ed by Haller, to which are added, in this edition, ten fpecies, 


a 





* Vile Crit, Rev. New Arr. for Decémber laft, p. 419. eo 
comprifing 
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comprifing the cantharel/us, and feveral analogous plants, which, 
inftead of gills, have on their under furface only wrinkles! of the 
fame fubftance as the reft of the pi/eus.. Thefe plants, though 
included among the agarics by all preceding Britith authors, 
ought moft undoubtedly to be feparated from them. Some of 
thofe arranged by. Dr. W. as meru/ii, have been hitherto:con- 
fidered as belonging to the genus he/ved/a; and whether they 
ought not {till to be fo placed, may admit of doubt. Indeed it 
may be difputed whether the whele of this genus. might not 
be united to belvella: we fufpecét that we have feen the can- 
iharellus difchargmg its feeds in the form of powder from the 
‘yuge on the under furface: and if this bé confirmed, it will 
fully anfwer to. the generic character of helvella. 

The genus agaricus, which inthe lgft edition, notwithftand- 
ing merulius had been taken out of it, was increafed to the 
aftonifhing number of 216 fpecies, befides many varieties; now 
includes 283 fpecies and numerous varieties, with references 
to the figures of Bulliard, Scheffer, Batfch, Bolton, and other 
authors. In this immenfe mafs, it is impoflible for us to deter- 
mine whether every reference be exa€t,—whether fpecies may 
not be taken for varieties, or varieties for fpecies, and whether 
the fame plant may not have been repeated: but it is evident 
that the author has here Jaboured con amore, and has-employ- 
ed.all his powers to regulate this chaas, and to produce order 
out of confufion, in which he has fo well fucceeded, -that-we 
will venture to pronounce this-by far the beft account of. the 
Britifh agarics, independent of plates, which has ever yet ap- 
neared. He has alfo certainly depended more upon his own 
refources, and has received lefs athftance in this than in any 
qther part of the work; and the great pains which he has 
taken, and the ability which he has difplayed in facilitating-the 
inveftigation of this intricate tribe, by dividing and fub-divid- 
ing the genus into many-diftinci fections under. appropriate 
heads, will certainly extremely promoce the knowledge of thefe 

lants. 

We fhall give one more f{pecimen from this truly original 
part of the work. a ke : 


& Agaricus xerampeli’nus. .(Scheeff:) Gills golden yellow) 4 in'a 
fet :\ pileus fine lake red, to rich orange buff, convex, boffed ; © 
‘ftem buff and rofe, tapering upwards. 

¢ Sowerby 31—Schaff. 247—Battar. 4. C. juft broke forth from 
its wrapper. — Mich. 77. 1—Cluf. hi. 272 273. 

¢ Gius fixed, bright golden yellow, juft under the edge of the 

pileus nearly orange, very revularly difpofed 4 in a fet; none 

‘of them branched ;, flefhy, brittic, ferrated at the edge with a 
paler cottony matter. . (a. Se 


‘ PILEvs 
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_ * Pres fine lake réd, ‘chafigingwith agé to a rich Orange and 
‘buff, ahd every intermediate thade of 'thefe colours Svhich 
render “it" frit opty “‘beautifal # convex, centre boffed, edge 

_ turned down, 3 to ye ‘inches: diameter, clothy to the touch. 

Fler pale buf.” 

‘ Srem folid, nearly cylindrical, but gradually tapering upwards, 
rich buf, fhaded with fine fof red; 3 to ¢ inches high, 
inch diameter. -Fleh'pale, buffy, fpongy,, elaftic. 

\ © "The moft fplendid of all the agarics. Tt i#' cothmon in Italy, 
and is brought to the markets for fale. The ancient'Romans efteems 
ed it one of the greateft luxuries of the table. It having been made 
the vehicle for poifon to Claudius Czefar, by his wife Agrippina, it 
has been celebrated by the fatiric pen of Juvenal, and the epigrams 
matic mufe of Martial. See Scheffer, p. 65, chiefly taken from Cluf, 
hift.’273, where the reader will find feveral other curious circume 
ftances refpeéting it.- But I am pretty well fatisfied that thefe aus 
thors have miftaken the fpeécies, and that the above accounts ought 
to be transferred to the Ag. deliciofus, which is ftill as highly efteem* 
ed in modern Italy as it was in ancient Rome, “The Ag. xerampe- 
linus is eatable, but it has a ftrong heavy earthy tafte, and is not 
at all agreeable. 

‘ This plant muft be very rare in this country, as it is unnoticed 
by any of our botanifts. It was firft found by my daug hter in the 
Red Rock plantations at Edgbafton, feveral growing ingather of dif. 
ferent ages and fizes, in a dry foil, where either a larch or a fir tree 
had been ‘cut down 4 years before. “A few days afterwards we found 
it again’ in company ‘with Mr. Stackhonfe, but none of our {peci- 
mens were found with either curtain or ring. The fpecimens firft 
gathered afforded a milky juice in greater abundance than I had ever 
feen in any other fpecies, but thefe the next day fhewed no figns of 
milk, neither were thofe gathered a few days afterwards on the fame 
{fpot, at all laétefcent. This firft taught me that that circumftance 
could not be relied on as a fpecific diftinétion. It is defcribed and 
figured by Clufius as being involved in a wrapper or volva, when 
young and about the fize ‘and fhape of an egg. The curtain and 
its remains on the ftem in form of a broad permanent ring, are alfo 
noticed by the authors referred to above, fo that notwithftanding the 
defeé of thefe partsin our fpecimens, there can be‘no doubt of their 
exiftence in others. 

© Ay. cefareus, Schaffer and Bot, arr. ed. ii. Red Rack planta- 
tions, Edgbafton. 6th July, 1791; and in Sept. 1793. Fir plan- 
tations, Tettenhall, ‘Staffordthire, amongft niofs. July, 1792. 

¢# Var. 2. Pileus rich dark reddifh brown; ftem brown red. 
Mr. Stackhoufe. 

‘ * Var. 3. Pileus and ftem golden brown. Mr. Stackhov fe. 

‘ * Var. 4. Pileus rich red purple: ftem dufky gold colour. 

Bolt. 14. 
Crit. Rev, Vou. XX. Fune, 1797- O ‘* Var. 
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rf * Var.. 52-Pileus rich red.brown;, ftem, pinky... ..--.% > 

‘ Scheff. 214::215, a proliferous variation.—Schef. 210, and 

254, are other varieties of this. fpecies, but I have no <— 

that they have yet been found in this ifland, 

* Gi ts fixed, not crowded, ftrong, flefhy, brittle, fecpated on 
the edge with a brownifh colour. 
‘ Pireus globular, bloomy purple, clothy to the touch, 3 inches 
- diameter. Flef thick, brittle, white. 
.'* Stem folid,, but spongy, 3 inches long, 1 inch diameter, dutky 
gold colour, brittle, pale yellow within, Bouton, 

* Var. 6, Gills pale buff: »pileus peach bloom.colour, convex 
when young, dimpled when full grown: ftem pale yellow; with a 
pinky tinge. 

* Grxus_- fixed, numerous, pale buff, 8 in a fet. 

. © Pireus regularly convex, paler and turned down at the. edge, 
from 2% to's inches over, hollowed a little when old. 
© Flch white. |. Curtain yellowith white, tough, leaving a, per- 
manent broad ring'on the fiem. 
‘ Srem folid, ‘but pithy, yellowith white. or pinky, cylindrical, 
. ?% to 5 inches high, , inch or more in diameter. 

*On the ftump of a fir or a larch, in the Red Rock plantation, 
Edgbafton; incclufters. 2sth.Sept. 1793. 

‘ Maggots very foon excavate the pithy central. part of _ the 
ftem, forming an irregular hollow. 

‘ The above are.the moft remarkable varieties of this very beau- 
tiful and fplendid Agaric. Mr. Woodward has noticed that. when 
difcharging their feeds the edges of the gills have rather a fringed 
than a ferrated appearance, Mr. Stackhoufe always found the gills 
of a bright gold colour. Pi/evs of various tints, from reddsh pur- 
ple to rich brownifh yellow ; flat, often depreffed in the centre, edge 
turned down; clothy. Srem thick, large, clothy to the feel, pur- 
ple. | Often found:i in clufters This gentleman difcovered and fent 
me three beautiful drawings of the plant prior to its appearance in 
any Englifh publication. Pi/eus from 2 to § inches over, deep faf- 
fron colour, blended with purple tints, but often of a red brown 
aud purplith. Gi//s conftantly yellow, rather broad and full. Stem 
thick, from 1 to 4 inches long. Major Velley. 

‘ Ag. xerampelinus. Scheff. [Fir plantations., near Bath; fir 
| woods at Clowance, Cornwall. Mr. Stackhoufe.-—Major Velley. 


Pine grove, Ditchingham. Mr, Woodward.] Aug.’ Vol, iv. 
P. 214. 


To the genus boletus 6 fpecies are added ; to hydnum 43; to 
helvella 3; to auriculariat ; to pexiza 8; to nidularia 2. 
pao phallus one is fubtra¢ted ; the campanulatus removed to 

Lycoperdon, to which it is more nearly allied; to clavaria 5 are 
ds ; to /ycoperdon 63 to reticularia 53 to /pheria] ; to tri- 


chia 5; and to mucor 4. 
al The 
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The plates of the former edition are continued ; and feveral 
hew ones are added, defcriptive of fuch plants as have not hi- 
therto been figured. In thefe, accuracy rather than, elegance 
has been the bjedt: but they are well engraved, and will give 
true ideas of the plants reprefented. 

That a work, profefling to give an account of all the known 
plants of the Britith iflands, could not be completed by the 
moft laborious refearches of any one perfon, will be readily ac- 
knowlédged. Dr. Withering therefore, as it appears; folicited 
and received information from botanifts in-various parts of the 
kingdom ; and this, fo far from detracting from his merit as 
theconductor of the work, in our opinion adds greatly to it. 
The greater part of the names contained in the tit of contri- 
butors, will be well known to our botanical readers.; and they 
will probably conclude with us that thefe perfons would not 
have afforded their affiftance, had they-not, from the author’s 
former labours, formed a high opinion of his abilities, and 
confequently wifhed to fee the prefent edition as perfec as 
poffible. Our readers, neverthelefs, are not to confider the 
publication as a mere.compilation from the obfervations of the 
friends-and correfpondents of the author ; a very confiderable 
part, as muft appear from the notices in our review, is his 
own; and the ability which he has difplayed in what is origi« 
nal, as well as the judgment he has evinced in the felection 
and arrangement of the offered matter, entitle him to our full- 
eft'approbation. 

We have now given an account of the moft material, alte- 
rations and additions which have occurred to us during a care- 
ful perufal of this edition, and comparifon of it with the for- 
mer; together with fuch obfervations upon. them and the 
work in general, as appeared moft neceflary.. It. muft. not, 
however, be fuppofed, that we. have critically examined 
every feparate article or expreflion, it being impoffible, con- 
fiftently with the various claims we have upon us, to refer 
continually to the numerous authors which would be neceflary 
for fuch a fcrutiny. The bufinefs of a review is rather to 
point out the moft confpicuous excellencies or defects, and to 
give fauch a general account of a work as may lead our readers 
to form an opinion whether it be worthy of their farthet 

notice. Such an examination have we now given ; and we do 
not hefitate to recommend it as almoft neceflary to every ftu- 
dent in botany, who wifhes to acquire a competent knowledge 
of the plants of his own.country: and this the rather, as the 
excellent Flora of Mr. Hudfon is not only become very fearce 
and dear, but alfo becaufe the numerous additions made to the 
Britifh Flora, fince the publication of that work, particularly 
in the cryptogamia clals, as Ss as the various corrections — 
2 c 
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the Linnzan Herbarium, and from the obfervations of man 
of the moft experienced botanifts of the prefent times, as’ far 
as they relate to Britifh plants, are no-wheré at ptefent tobe 
found colie&ted together, except in thefé volumes. et 


—— oe 8 





-Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; in which the 
Origin of Sindbad’s Voyages, and other Oriental Fiétions, is 
particularly confidered.. By Richard Hole, LL.B.  8vyo. 
4s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


HESE Remarks were, it is obferved in the Advertifemenit, 
firft read at the meeting of a literary fociety at Exeter, 
with a view of amufing its members ‘ with a plaufible, rather 
than a probable, account of the authorities by which Sindhad’s 
narrative might be fupported” What commenced, however, 
in jeft, foo grew more ferious ; and we now fee:thd Arabian 
tales conne€ted with geography, with hiftory, and philefaphy. 
‘Had not the author given this account of the progrefs. of: his 
‘inquiries, an attentive reader would probably Ahawe difcovered 
it. The firft parts are often ironical ;:and the author oecafion- 
‘ally {neers with * Cervantes’ ferious air:’ in’ the latter parts 
‘he is more exact, mote ferious, and: argumentative, ;..... 
' For many years the Arabian Tales were almoft exclufivel 
confined “to the nurfery; and when- their authenticity was 
afcertained, and they were raifed above the rank of infantine 
‘amufements, their improbability difgufted ; and the little inter- 
eft ‘they excited in a refleCling mind, rendered their fuppofed 
‘influence on the fanguinary monarch more furprifing than any 
of the adventures recited by his victim. This part of the 
fubje& the author notices with great propriety— 


‘ How are we to reconcile thofe circumftances?» Does human 
nature yvary_in different parts of the globe? or are we to confider 
the Arabians, notwith{tanding what we have heard of them, as chil- 
dren in intelleét, and ourfelves arrived at the maturity of know- 
ledge ? ' 

; : Thefe queftions, I prefume, may be eafily anfwered, without 
detracting from the credit of either country ; without impugning the 
diterary merit of the Arabians, or our own tafte and judgement. 
_.-© In the firft place we are to obferve, that the tranflation of this 
_perfotmance is both inelegant and defeétive; and no literary com- 
pofition, under fuch difadvantages, can be reafowably expected: to 
make a very favourable impreffion 6n the’ minds of people-differing 
in cuftoms, manners, language, and’ religion. What ~a wretched 
appearance would the fathers of claffic poetry exhibit, if they were 
rendered int NB EEE profe, and their moft ornamental paffages fup- 
prefied! Yet fuch is the cafe with refpect to this crepes I 
ve 
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have been:told, by gentlemen converfant in oriental literature, that 
it abounds with, poetical paffages ‘and moral reflections ; but of thefe 
fcarcely a veftige remains. — We are of courfé as much unacquaint- 
éd,with the merits of the.original as we fhould'be in refpéé& to the 
former beauty of a human, body from contemiplating its fkeleton: 
An anatomift indeed may derive from that fome idea of its priftine 
fymmetry and proportion: and, from the tranflgtion I refer to, we 
perceive the ftruéture of the original ftory, and the different inci- 
dents, its connecting bones and Prews! Bur, as from the anatomy 
we can form no judgement of the complexion, ‘of the features, and 
graces that embellifhed, or of the veftare that decorated, tite human 
frame; fo neither.from the incidents alone can we entertain any pro- 
per conception of thofe flights of poetry, or elegances of dition, 
which adorned the oriental’ compofition, atid’ rendered it an objeét 
of national admiration.” p.8. : , 


> Thefe tales interefted the auditor. by the fafcinating charms 
of thé moft elegant’ and hyperbolical poetry. frequently inter- 
{fperfed, whith has beew fuppreffed by the French tranflator ; 
antufed him by the deferiptions of {fplendour,of riches, and of 
beauty, which in his “limited fphere he could’ not .expe& to 
behold § and -by thofe»phrenomena of nature, which he had 
learned frorh his infaney'to believe as realities... Indeed, the 
immenfity’of the rdé@,- ‘that: could foar with an) elephant ia 
his talons, may, for a moment, fhock the imagination; yet, 
perhaps, a bird of this ftrength and magnitude would .not.ex+ 
ceed the eagle, which we know will carry, off a lamb, more 
than. the beaft which furnifhed the foffile bones of Siberia does 
the elephant or hippopotamus. Within the tropics, nature 
Stalks with gigantic. majefty: all ;her operations are vaft and - 
fplendid; nor is it furprifing that the cool reafoner of more 
temperate climes fhould fufpe& as fabulous, or difbelieve as 
ridiculous, what his awn experience could not in any degree 
fupport, : wore 
a many of the-defcriptions of the Arabian author might pro- 
bably have been fupported ona foundation firm and tenable, it 
was with fome concern that we faw, in the earlier part of ‘the 
volume, paflages. of.a.more ironical tendency. When Sindbad 
and his companians. miftake the back of a whale for an ifland, 
a circumftance, not ridiculoufly improbable, as many iflands in 
the Indian Ocean, lie..almoft level with the water, the author 
gravely obferves, how can we entertain a doubt that they mif- 
tock the whale for one of the Lackadivi iflands, which ftud 
the fea near Cape Comorin, by which he muft have thaped 
his courfe to Japan? This obfervation, only admiffible if a 
ludicrous work, was probably in the firft {ketch, and inad- 
pirAaas 6: CL eipwmiiey OFZ vertently 
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vertently left *:—The various illuftrations of many of the moft 
fanciful, and apparently the moft. exaggerated defcriptions, 
from authors of undoubted credit, and travellers of veracity, 
adduced in this voiume, lead us to think every thing ludi- 
crous mifapplied. But as it is impoflible to follow the author 
in his whole courfe of illuftration, in which he difplays great 
ingenuity, extenfive reading, and confiderable learning, we 
fhall fele&t a few paffages as {pecimens of his attempt. 

The ftory of the Valley of Diamonds, the Arabian author, 
with true Gulliyerian gravity, though perhaps with ferious 
folemnity, tells us, he * always dehifideret as a fable,’ before 
he found himfelf there. When left in a defert ifland, Sind- 
bad ties himfelf to the leg of a roc, by which he is carried to 
the valley. The roc, as already fuggefted, will, it is faid, 
carry off an elephant in his claws; and this fingular feat, fo ir- 
recontilable to European ideas, is fupported by Marco Paulo, 
and father Martini, in his\Chinefe Atlas, The author alfo 
mentions his having feen a reprefentation of the roc ‘ hawking 
at an clepbant,’ on the cover of a Perfian MS. belonging to fir 

: Banks’; ‘and: he farther fupports the magnitude of this bird, 
the comparifon of a neft feen by captain Cook in an ifland 
near New Holland: and we are much miftaken if we have not 
feen’an account of a larger one, in one of the earlier volumes 
of the Philofophical 'Tranfa@tions, from the fame neighbour- 
hood— 


© However wild this narrative’ (of the adventures in the Valley 
of Diamonds) ‘ may feem, it is countenanced by writers of a difter- 
ent caft from our author. — 

¢ The following paflage is from Epiphanius “ de duodecim lapi- 
dibus rationali facerdotis infixis.” Francifco Turiano interprete.— 
*¢ Hyacinthus igneo propemodum colore eft: in imteriori Scythie 
barbarie reperitur, Veteres porro totum Boreale clima: ubi Gothi 
morantur, ac Dauni, Scythiam appellare confueverunt, Ibi igitur 
in eremo magnz Scythiz penitiori vallis eft que hinc atque inde 
montibus lapideis veluti muris cinéta, hominibus eft invia, longeque 
profundifima: ita ut e fublimi vertice montium tanquam ex meeni- 
bus defpe€anti non liceat vallis folum intueri; fed ob loci profun- 
ditatem denfz adeo funt tenebrae, ut chaos ibi quoddam effe videa- 
tur. A regibus qui illuc aliquando funt profeéti, quidam rei ad illa 
loca damnantur, qui maé¢tatos agnes in valiem, detraét pelle, proji- 
ciunt, Adherefcunt lapilli, feque ad eas carnes agglutinant. Aqui- 





-_——— + -——- —— — -— _ _ ge ees 


* Since writing the above, we fee in a note, in the Appendix, the author’s 
cooler opinions. in reality, he finds reafor to think that the icene of this 
* mifad¢enture’ was near Borneo; and he there mentions ,alfo the :coincidence 
of Olaus Wormius, who {peaks of the Norwegian failors fometimes anchoring 
on the back of a whale, . | 
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lz vero, que in illorum montium vertice degunt; nidorem carnium’ 
fecutz devolant, agnosque quibus lapilli adhzeferunt’ exportant, Dum: 
autem carnibus vefcuntur, lapilli imscacumine montivm-remanent.’ 
At ii qui.ad ea loca funt: damnati, obfervantes -wbi ‘carnes: aquilze’ 
depa vent, -accurrunt feruntque lapillos.””. 

* As Sindbad.does not inform usiin what pare af ethe world: he 
met with a valley of diamonds, it might, with fufficient appearance 
of probability, be fuppofed, that heohad heard ofthis ideal one ‘in 
Scythia, and alluded to it... If Scythia, however, fhould.be thought 
too remote for our traveller’saerial excurfion, .a valley of the» fame 
kind is at our option in part of the globe, ‘and in the very” 
track which the Arabians followed in their voyage to China. ) 

‘ Marco Paulo fays, “ Ultra regnum Maabar [Malabar] per 
mille millearia eft regnum. Murfili......in quibyfdam. hujus, regni 
montibus jnvenjuntur adamantes. Nam. quum pluit, egrediuntur 
homines ad rivos aguarum qui de montibus defcendunt, ef in arena 
multosegunt adamantes, Ai {tatis quoque,tempore/afcendunt mon- 
tes cum magna difficultate propter ferventem calorem yadique afiu- 
antem, periculo etiam magno fefe exponentes, .propter: magnas jer 
pentes, qui ibi in maxima verfantun multitudine, et, quaeruat in 
vallibus montium atque aliis declivis et. retrufis locis, adamantes,. et, 
quidem fit, ut» illos nonnunquam magna reperiunt, copia ; ,idque \in, 
hunc modum.. Morantur in. montibus. illis aquilze, alba que me- 
moratis vefcuntur ferpentibus: et homines qui per montes cifcur- 
runt, et faepe ob preerupta faxa et precipitia montium ad convalles 
pervenire non poffint, projiciunt in illas frufta recentium carnium vi- 
dentibus \aquilis; et hae deinde ab aquilis Sublata nonnullos habent 
adhaerentes adamantes,-quos’horhines ‘hoc ingenio venantur. ‘Ad- 
vertunt quo avis fublatam portet carnis portionem, et actitrentes abi- 
gunt aquilam, et lapillos carni adharentes colliguut.” 

‘ This appeats to be the fame valley of which the Arabian author, 
as well as the Venetian’ traveller, ‘had‘heard; and the tale does not 
appear to have been wholly imaginary. The kingdom of Golcon- 
da will agree with the kingdom’ of Murfilus, as the paffave is reti- 
dered by Purchas: He obferves, in his ab{tra@ of thefe travels *, 

3 ¥: ‘ Muréili 


—— —e 





© * Vide Pirchas’s Pilgrims, vol. iii. p.105. The Latin quotation is given 
from a collection of travels by Simon Grynaus, entituled, “ Novus Orbis Re- 
gionum ae Infularum veteribus incognitarum,” &c. printed at Bafil, 1°5s. 
Muller likewife, who publifhed an edition of Marco Pau!o with nutesin 1671, 
follows it verbatim: and, if we admit the mi//e millearia, the diamond mines of 
Panna or Purna will fuit as to diftance better with the text than thofe of Gol- 
conda. Major Rennel, in his Memoirs of Hinduftan, fays, that they lie in a 
mountainous track of more than roo miles fquare on the fouth-weft fide of the 
Jumna: and this track from Cape Comorin, the extremity of the Malabar 
coaft, in a ftrait’line, or as a bird flies (which we may fuppofe would have been 
Sindbad’s mode of computati on) is about rooo miles. Purchas, however, fol- 
lows the editiun of Ramufio, of which he fpeaks highly, as being printed from 
a correct MS, of Marco Paulo, found after his death. (Pilgrims, vol. iii. p. 


O4 65.) 
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$+. Murfili, or Monfiul;:is northward from: Malabar goo miles ;” and, 
nearly at that diftance, the richeft. mines of Golconda,.according ta 
modern accounts, He among the.rocks and mountains:that interfect 
the*country, ‘The two travellers, howéver, vary but. little, except- 
ing that thofe ferpents, which are the prey of Sindbad’srow,. are de» 
voutéd by the Venetian’s-eagles. ‘The latter informs us, in the 
paffage already quoted, that *.men could not afcend the mountains 
without much fatigue and difficulty, on account of the intenfe cheat + 
and were expofed) to great danger by means of the huge ferpents . 
with which they abounded.’’., Sindbad telis us, likewife, that she 
“travelled with his companions neap. high mountains, where there 
were ferpents of a prodigious length, which they had the good for- 


tune to efeape.” »:P.. 54. | 


It ‘maybe obferved that the epithet at the conclufion of the 
foregoing note is Tupported by the defcription of the Arabian, 
who dwwhys teprefents the toc as white. The ftory of the 
fame bird, in the fifth voyage, is almoft literally copied by, or 
from, an’ Arabian writer of the fourteenth century, tran- 
fcribed by'Bochart, | 

The narrative of the loadftone drawing the ‘nails from the 
fhips has always been confidered as hyperbolical; yet we find 
it f{upported by authors of confiderable credit. e fhall pre- 
mife the comprehenfive account of the negroes of the Indian 
Ocean, mentioned in the fame voyage— 


¢ The Mohammedan trayeller in the 9th century. fays, that, in 
“ the fea of Andaman, (i. e. the bay of Bengal, through which Sind- 
bad appears to have been fteering his courfe), the people eat human 
fiefh quite raw, their complexion is, black, their hair frizzled, their 
countenance and eyes frightful.” Modern navigators likewife re- 
prefent many. iflands in this bay as inhabited by cannibals, particu- 
larly thofe which ffill retain the name of Andaman: and in an age, 
almoft as diftant from the Arabian traveller as hjs appears to have 
been from qurs, thefe very iflands, or thofe adjacent to them, were 
inhabited by a race no lefs favage and inhofpitable ; Depovtau de xa 
Grrai cuvexers DENG YNTOI EY ais acl Ta cLONpES EXOVTA Avs, Wao 
natexecbat, un Bors Tne npaxrelas ibe wept avTas yewwuerng? Kas dia 
Testo eMinpiors vavMnysiobas* naTET HX EL Je Tas avTas avbowmoPpayss na- 
Axueves Manoaa;. D’Anville places thofe iflands of the Maniolz on 
the eaftern fide of the bay of Bengal: but, if we are to compliment 
Ptolemy on the accuracy of his numeration, we muft fuppofe that 
he meant not the Andaman iflands, but the tea northern Nicobars, 
which are at no confiderable diftance from them. 





~_* 


65.) Ramufio was fecretary to the Venetian flate, and died in 1557. Vide 
‘¢ Navigationi et Viaggi da R mufio.” Tom. ii, p. 55. The paflage, as it 
ftands there, varies in {ome other refpecis from ti atin Simon Grynzus. Storks, 
as well as cagles, are {aid to inhabit the mountains “ molte aquile & cicogue 
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‘ © It is obfervable that the ifles of Andaman are not oily ftill ine 
habited by cannibals, but that thefe cannibals are likewife negroes. 
Mr. Hamilton concludes his account of the Cornicobar iflands, with 
mentioning, that‘ it was commonly fuppofed a Portuguefe veffel, 
having a'large number of Mozambique negroes on. board, was 
wrecked on the Andamans, foon after the paflage to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope had been difcovered, and that from them their 
prefent inhabitants were defcended: but, if we are to: credit the. 
Mohammedan traveller (without faying a word concerning Sindbad’s 
teftimany, or even that of Ptolemy), they were inhabited byican> 
nibal negroes in times of much greater antiquity,.. There is indeed 
no neceflity of deriving this race of people from Africa. Lieute- 
nant Wilford obferves, that various hordes of emigrants froni India 
were negroes; and that fuch a race with cyrled dgir exidted in that 
part of the globe, at anearly period, may be inferred from ‘the par~ 
ticularity being obfervable in their ancient idols. ; He fhews that the 
Cutila-cefas, the ,old Egyptians, were. diftinguifhed by the fame 
charaéteriftic; and on this circymftance fupports, the.defcription 
which Herodotus gives of that affcient people, The Tourgixec, the 
firait-haired ZEthiops, appear alfo + Bave emigrated from India. 
The moft favage race in the Philippine iflands likewife, the fuppofed 
original inhabitants, are faid‘to differ but little in, colour from the 
inhabitants of Guinea, and are called by the Spaniards, Negritos del 
Monte. : oo va —_ Sian . oi r 
¢ The account of veflels being wrecked - by the attractive power 
of a magnetic rock in Ptolemy may have been merely -figurative— 
the iron-ftealers of Otaheite allegorifed in the bay of Bengal,. . Yet 
it appears to have been a long-eftablifhed opinion in the eaftern 
world. In the hiftory-of the third Calendar we meet with a moun- 
tain of adamant poffeffing the fame properties ;and A boulfouaris, the 
Sindbad of the Perfian tales, is wrecked by means of a magnetic 
rock; for that I fuppofe, when ftripped-of its figures, -muft-be-in- 
tended by a mountain that refembled polithed fteel; and which, by 
virtue of a talifman, rendered every veffel that approached it fta- 
tionary and immoveable. . 

‘ Serapion, “ an author, fays Brown, of good efteem and tea- 
fonable antiquity, afferts that the mine of this ftome (the magnet) is 
in the fea coait of India, whereto, when fhips approach, théfe is ifo 
iron in them which flies not like a bird unto thofe mountains; and 
therefore their fhips are faftened, not with iron, but wood, for other- 
wife they would be torn to pieces.”’ : 

¢ It is not probable that Mandeville ever faw Serapion or: Ptole- 
my; yet he gives the fameaccount.  Inan ifle clept Crues ben 
{chippes withouten nayles of iren or bonds, for the roches of the 
Ademandes: for thei benallefulle there aboute in that jee, that it is 
merveyle to fpeken of. And zifa fchipp paffed be tho marches and 
hadde outher iren bondes or iren nayles, anon he fho!de ben perithet. 

| | For 
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For the Ademande of this kynde drawethe the iren,to him: and fo 
wolde’ it drawe to him the fchipp, becaufe of the iren: that he 
fholde never departen fro it, ne never go thens.” ; | 

¢ Aloyfius Cadamuftus, who travelled to India in,,1 504, defcribes 
various kinds of veffels which traded from ifland to ifland for. {pice 
and other commodities. Some, he fays, like thofe mentioned by 
Ptolemy, were framed entirely.of wood, and for the fame caufe; 
« aliz funt qu idcirco abfque ferro funt, quoniam vim magnetis 
pavent, nam is lapis vifitur fupra dictas infulas, qua iter ipfi fa- 
ciunt.’’ Pp. 100. 


The obfervations on Mandeville, which follow, are curious: 
His geographical accuracy is fupported, it is faid, by the papal 
‘authority: yet, in the very work, thus /anéfified, the globular 
form of the earth, a herefy for which Galileo fuffered two 
hundred years afterwards, is more than infinuated. ‘This part 
of the fubje& might have been enlarged on with advantage. 

The paflages adduced from the Comus of Erycus Puteanus, 
fhow indifpptably that Milton was much indebted to this au- 
thor in his celebrated Mafque; but the moft curious part of 
the performance: is tracing fome of the moft popular tales of 
Europe to the banks of the Ganges :—~ which tempts us to 
exclaim with Solomon, the juftice of whofe obfervations the 
mind inftin€lively acknowledges, ahd experience confirms, — 
‘** There is nothing new under the fun.” ‘To this perhaps an 


‘exception may bé made in favour of the prefent work, ‘which, 
from a fubject apparently ay ister! produces fuch various 


and intereiting information, fuch unexpe€ted and curious coin- 
‘cidencies. It isa work, with the perufal of which we’ have 
been highly entértained, and which will afford no common 
picafure to an enlightened inquirer. | 
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Feurnal of a Tour through North Vales and Part of Shrop- 

ire; with Obfervations in Mineralogy, and other Branches 

of Natural Hiftcry. By Arthur Aikin. 8vo. 45, Boards. 
Johinfon. 1797. 


PERHAPS there is no clafs.of publications more immedi- 

ately fubfervient to the purpofes of amufement.than books 
of. travels. — Very few, therefore, have met with more: liberal 
encouragement from an indolent and illiterate age. Our mo- 
-dern tourifts, however, it muft be confefled, have facrifieed 
too much to this one objeét; and few of them have blended 
the ufeful with the entertaining. Mr. Aikin-is a traveller of 
a different defcription: it is ‘eafy to fee, though he has not 
neglected the pleafant and agreeable, that his main abje& is 


utility ; ‘and it is greatly to be regretted that we have not more 
: works 
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works executed on this plan, particularly as far as regards the 
topography of our own country. : 

Mr. Aikin and. his companions; Mr. Charles Kinder and 
Mr. Charles Rochemont Aikin, to whom thé work is inferib- 
ed, fet out from Shrewfbury, on the 25th of July 1796,:0n 
foot, —a mode of travelling adapted above every other to the 
obferver of ‘nature. In the courfe of.his journey our author 
appears to have paid very particular attention to the mineralow 
gy of the country,—a ftudy which has'hitherto been too much 
neglected, and in which Mr. Aikin is a proficient. — Con- 
nected with this objeét, “he: frequently notices the’ foil and 
agriculture; and, as far as his leifure permitted, he has not 
neglected botanical refearches. On the ftate’ of manufa&tures: 
he 1s alfo copious, and indeed feems to have. neglected nothin 
that could either afford information or give pleafure to his 
readers. We lament that our limits will only admit of two 
extracts. — The one will, however, ferveas a fpecimen of our 
author’s powers of defcription, and the other of his accuracy 
and attention in obferving whatever is curious and ufeful in 
the country through which he pafled — 


¢ The,day being promifing, we fet.of after, breakfaft to examine 
Cader Idris. A {mall lake, called Llyn-y-gader, lies about a mile 
and a half on the high road to Towyn, which having arrived ai,.we 
quitted the road and began our.afcent up the firft {tep of this lofty 
mountain. When we had furmounted the exterior ridge, we-de- 
{cended a little to a deep clear lake, which is kept éonftantly full by 
the numerous tributary. torrents that tall down the furronnding’yocks, 
Hence we climbed a fecond and. ftill higher chain up.a_ fteep but 
not difficult track, over numerous,fragments of rock detached from 
the higher parts: we now came to a fecond.and more elevated lake, 
clear as glafs, and overlooked by fteep cliffs in fuch a manner ,as to 
refemble the crater of a volcano, of wh ch a’ molt accucate repre- 
fentation is to be feen in Wilfon’s excelient view,of Cader Idris. 
Some travellers have mentioned the finding lava and other volcani¢ 
productions here; upon a ftriét examination however we-were, un- 
able to difcover any thing of the kind, nor did the water of the lake 
appear to differ in any refpect from the pureft rock water, thouglrit 
was tried repeatedly with the moft delicate chemical tefts. A clear, 
loud, and diftin&t echo, repeats every flout that is made near the 
lake. We now began our laft and moft difficult afcent up the fum- 
mit of Cader Idris itfelf, which when we had furmounted, we came 
to a {mall plain with two rocky heads of nearly equal height, one 
looking tothe north, the other to the fouth: we made ¢hoice of 
that which appeared to us the moft elevated, and feated ourfelves on 
its higheft pinnacle, to reft after a laborious afcent of three hours. 
We were now high above all the eminences within this vaft expanfe, 
and 
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and as the clouds gradually cleared away, caught fome grand views 
of the furrounding country. The huge rocks,,which we, before 
looked,wp to with aftonifhment, were now far below at our: ‘feet, 
and many a {mall Jake: appeared in the vathes -betwetathem.! .To 
the north, Snowdon with its dependencies fhut ap:the! {eene ;on the 
weft we faw the whole curve of the bay of Cardigan, bounded ata 
vait diftance by the Caernarvon mountains, and nearer, | dafhing'its 
white breakers againft the rocky coaft.of Merioneth. , ‘The fonthern 
horizon. was bounded by Plinlimmon, and ‘on: the eait the eye glane- 
ed: over the lake of Bala,: the two Arennig: mountains,:;the tie! Ast: 
tans, the long chain of the Ferwyn mountains, to the Breddin hills 
on the confines of Shropfhire ; and dimly, in the diftantchorzon, 
was beheld the Wreakin, rifing ‘alone from the plain:of Salop/>Hay- 
ing at laft fatisfied our curiofity, and been thoraughly: chulediby ithe 
keén air of thefe elevated regions, we began ‘to defcend: down the 
file oppofite.to that which wehad come up. “The firft ftagevtedus 
to another beautiful mountain lake, whofe cold clear waters difcharge 
their fuperabundance in a full. ftream, down»the fide of the moun- 
tain; all thefe waters abound with trout, andin.fome is fewnd ‘the 
Gwyniad, a fifth peculiar. to rocky: alpinelakesc: Boltowing, the 
courfe of the ftream, we came on the edge of the craggy cliffs that 
éverloék Talyllyn lake; a long and difficult afcent conduxted us at 
laft ‘on the borders of Talylly, where we ethaced the- We Pe road.” , 


Pp. 61. > - 


On. the fubje& of the woollen manufactures in ‘North Wales 
Mr, Aikin obferves — sh & of siRils 


- © Phe different articles of manufacture are webs; fen eagrent ftock- 
ings, wigs, gloves, and focks, : 
* * Webs are diftinguifhed by thofe in the trade into two forts, I. 
what they call ftrang Cloth, or high-country cloth ; 1}. {mall cloth, 
or low-country cloth.: 
* © T. Strong cloth is made in Metioneth hire, ita pribichpatly3 in 
the neighbourhood of Dolgelle and Machynileth: atthis fatter place 
# manufactory on a finall fcale has latély been eftablifhed; a circum- 
ftance only worth notice as marking the cotimencement OF a change 
in preparing the wool, which will probably foon become general. 
Almoft every little farmer makes webs, and few cottages in thefé 
rts are without a loom; all kinds of wool are ufed indifcriminate- 
by anda confiderable quantity of réfufe from the wool-ftaplers‘and 
fkinners ‘is colleéted from all quarters for this purpofe.. During péace 
much Kentith wool ufed to be imported. Many farméts however 
employ wool of their own growth, and this produces by: far the beft 
kind of cloth. The ftandard width of thisarticle is 4 yard; the 
length of a piece, or what is emphatically ftvled a wed, is ‘about 
200 yards: this confifts of two ends, each 100 yards, thus divided 


aed the conveniency of carriage, The quality is neceffarily of va- 
* gious 
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orious degrees. The prite during the laft year has been rapidly ad- 
vancing, and has added te the former, value.of.the artiele, 3, .4, or 
5 pence per.yard. In its rough ftate, it-may-.at prefent be putchafed 
of the manufacturer atevery pricé between, 15 and 20 pences'’ The 
market for this,eloth is Shrewfbury: it was-adtually the market a 
few years ago,| but is now little more.than nominally fo. | Av mar- 
ket however is regplarly held every Thufiday, in a-great room be 
longing te the Drapers: company, into which rione but the menibers 
of that, corporation: are admitted...T this meropoly is to bedferibed 
the removal of the, market from Shrew fbury, as perfons not_oficthe 
fraternity, but whe purfued the famestrade, intercepted the !cloth:in 
its way: to the town}, fo that the drapers:themfelves, whenever trade 
is brifk, are obliged.to go up into the country, (as the phrafe-is) and 
buy goods wherever they, can fimd thena; at Doigelle, at Mach- 
-ynileth, at the villages, farm-houfes, cettages, or fulling- mills.) » In 
confequence of this it .is now become ajcuftom with the prifcipal 
drapers.to keep fervants the. greater: part.of the year at Dolgelie or 
its neighbourhoed, who get acquainted with the perfons: who make 
cloth, affift the poorer ones probably with {mall fums, of money to 
purchafe wool, ard,-in fact; fuperintend the making and drefling 
of the goods. : : i é 
* The following is the whole, procefs undergone by this article 
before exportation.’ The wool is prepared by hand: in the ufual 
manner for the loom; when woven into cloth it is fent to the full- 
ing-mill,, where it undergoes the operations of {couring, bleaching, 
and milling; and is then fit fot the market. When purchafed by 
the drapers, it is treated in various ways; either it is merely com 
mitted to the fhearmen, who raife the wool on one fide with cards, 
which is called rowing ; or it is fent again to the mill, where it is fome- 
times thickened to a furprifing fubftance, which adds greatly’to the 
price, on account of the lofs in. fhrinking; or it is ftretched, and 
thus made three or four inches wider, an operation which confidet - 
ably enhances its value; or, laftly, it is converted into a frieze or 
napped cloth, It is then put under the packing prefs. Being formed 
ito bales of different fizes, containing from 500 to 2000 yards, it 
is ufually fent either to London or Liverpool, whence it is exportéd 
to Holland, Germany, and America, A quantity comparatively 
inconfiderable, is ufed at home for;workmen’s jackets, ironing 
cloths, blankets, &c. : 
‘ II, Small cloth is the produce of Denbighfhire. It is entirely 
manufactured within the parifh of the Glynn, a large traét of coun- 
try, including Llangollen and Corwen. There is no eftablifhed 
fa€tory for this article. Small cloth is about ¢ yard narrower than 
‘ftrong cloth; its leagth is the fame. The beft was purchafed latt 
“year at about 16 or 17 pence per yard, but this was thought a moft 
-extravagant price, 14 pence having formerly been deemed its full 
value. This cloth is ufed chiefly for dying. Some quantity : ia 
e 
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-deed fent off in its native or white ftate, but aif that is’ dyed is, of 
‘ought ‘to be, of this kind ;’ the reafon’of which is’that the’ coarftr 
fort'of the high country cloth abounds'with long whité ‘hairs ‘inca. 
pable of taking the dye, called’ Aemps.° This fabric is‘ made of the 
coarfer part of the very long wool that grows round Ofweftry. » Of 
this wool the finer part is converted into a fort of flannel; called 
Ofweftry flannel, in fubftance between a common Welfh ‘flannel 
and aweb; its breadth is 3 yard; its value from 10 to 1§ pence at 
Ofwettry, which is the market for this article, as well as for fmall- 
cloth, * There is no hall or other building at Ofweftry, appropriated 
to the fale of woollens ; but the cloths are conveyed by the vendets 
“into any garret, ftable, parlour, or kitchen, that they can procure, 
and the purchafers hunt them out as well as they areable: the mar- 
-ket is however confined to one or two ftreets. The purpofes to which 
webs: are applied abroad are various; the clothing of the flaves in 
the Weft Indies and South America creates a large demand; ftock- 
‘Ings are faid to be made of them in Germany, and other parts of the 
‘continent; and the late emprefs of Ruflia at one time clothed part 
of her troops with them. 

‘ But flannels conftitute the grand and moft important of the 
Welfh manufactures. The texture and ufes of this comfortable com- 
modity it is unneceflary to point out. It is chiefly the produce of 
Montgomeryfhire, but by no means confined to this county, beitig 
Made in various places within a circle of about twenty miles round 
Welth-Pool. There is only one manufactory of note ‘in this line 
in Wales: it is at Dolobran near Pool, and is faid to be a parith 
concern ;' it has been eftablifhed about feven years. There area‘few 
other infant factories at Newtown, Machynlleth, and other places, but 
-as yet of little confequence. The adjoining county of Shropfhire 
partakes with Wales in this capital manufaéture, and being more 
wealthy, has in general fubftituted machinery to manual labour : 
feveral individuals in Shrewfbury and its neighbourhood, employ 
themfelves fuccefsfully in this bufinefs; but by far the greateft un- 
dertaking of the kind is a faétory about four or five miles from - 
Shrewfbury, at a place called the Ifle, belonging to Meflis. Cooke 
and Mafon, and erected three years ago. The mill is fituated on 
the neck of a horfe-fhoe-like winding of the Severn, whofe diame- 
ter is about three hundred yards, whereas the river makes a ferpen- 
tine courfe of nearly three miles before it arrives, from the upper 

art of the ifthmus, at the lower: a tunnel five feet in diameter is 
worked through the neck, opening into the bed of the upper part 
of the river, and a great water wheel. is placed at the other extre- 
mity: this ‘wheel communicates motion to a -vaft feries of ma- 
chinery for {pinning, fulling, and many other operations. The 
power that works the wheel is immenfe; being a folid cylinder of 
water, five feet in.diameter, with a fall more than feventeen times 


greater than that of the Severn, which is itfelf a rapid river. ‘Vart- 
ous 
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6us were the apparent -difficulties, and numerous. the unforefeen 
accidents, which combined. to baffle the: defign, afifing from 
floods, and a bed of loofe fand lying in the dire€tion of the tunnel ; 
all thefe, however, have been at length overcome by the perfeves 
rance and great mechanical {kill of Mr. Mafon; and the fuccefs of 
the undertaking bids fait to be as complete,.as in its execution it 
was ardwous. 

‘ As yet by far the greater-part of the thoufands of pieces of flan- 
nel which are annually fold at-Pool, is.the produce of manual la- 
bour; but the ufe of machines increafes, arid will {peedily become 
general. Formerly the Welth beftowed no pains in forting the 
wool; a fleece was broken into two parts, never into more than 
three: they have now however learnt the economy of a little more 
trouble, aid can make diftinétions.of forts to the number of feven 
or eight : the confequence is a great variation in the texture of flan- 
nels, and fome have been fold as low as fixpence, while others havé 
been difpofed of at four fhillings per yard. Caoarfe goods are at 
prefent very {carce,,and extravagantly. dear, none. being to be had 
under 11 or 12 pence per yard. The market at Pool. is once a 
fortnight,;on Monday, Each. manufaéturer ufed to, bring hither 
his own goods, but of late a fet of middle men has fprung up called 
Welfh drapers, a: fort of jobbers or foreftallers, who. go about the 
country to the different cottages, and buy.all the flannel that they 
can lay their hands upon. Their number increafes, and with it the 
price of flannel, fo that fhortly the whole trade of felling at the mar- 
ket will bein their hands, -Thefe men, generally. have large lots of 
cloth, from eight to twenty pieces, each 100 yards on an average, 
out of which they will not fella fagle piece but at an, advanced 
ptice, by which medns they get rid of many ordinary and damaged 
articles. At this market nothing is bought upon credit, every piece 
being paid for as foon.as meafured, in hard cafh, or bank notes: it 
is the fame with webs, and the reft-of the Welfh woollen manw- 
factures ; whoever purchafes muft depofit the value in ready money, 
and pay the carriage home of the goods bought. No calculation 
has been made of the number of yards manufactured, nor indeed is 
it conjecturable. Very little flannel is immediately exported by the 
Shrewfbury drapers, who, for the moft, part, fell their goods to the 
London merehants: by thefe, flannels, as well as other woollens, 
are fent to the continent, to America, and to the Weft Indies: the 
chief demand however is inland. It is impoffible to tell the num- 
ber of pieces exported, except by. inquiries at the,ports; for though 
each draper may know the proportion exported of his own goods, 
ie no one is acquainted with what his neighbour exports. 

* Flannels, and cloths, i. e. webs, are dyed of various colours; 
but not in Wales, except what is confumed at home; and indeed 
itis feldom that a Welfhman. fampng the lower clafles) wears a Coat 


that.is not made in the principality ; the ufual colours are blue, drab, 
3 brown, 
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brown;.or. mixed... Confiderable quantities are dyed in Shrewdbury, 
and there,is a dye-houfe at Le-Botwood, near Dorrington, chiefly 
for this purpofe. Some flannels alfo have been fent into. Lanca~ 
fhire, or the borders of Yorkfhire, to. be dyed; but this is by, no 
means 4 common practice. More webs than flannels are dyed.;, but 
of the webs, far more are fent off in the white, thanin colours. 

¢ As to the fulling-mills, there is nothing peculiar in their con- 
ftruction ; it may however be remarked that the ftocks or hammers 
are not fo heavy for flannels as webs, 

‘ Stockings, wigs, focks, gloves, and other {mall knit articles, 
are fold chiefly at Bala, being made in the town and neighbourhood; 
they are generally purchafed by Welfh hofiers, who travel through 
the adjoining Englifh counties, and fupply the fhops and ware- 
houfes; from the latter they are difperfed through the ifland. Stock- 
ings are of all colours, greys of a thoufand fhades, white, blue, red, 


&c. from fix to nine fhillings per dozen.’ Pp. 70. 


From thefe extracts the reader will perceive that the ftyle 
of Mr. Aikin is pure, correct, and unaffected. — He poffeffes 
a copious fund of natural knowledge, without the pedantry 
incidental to young writets ; and the work will, we doubt not, 

am acceptable prefent to the lovers of natural hiftory, 
and a very pledfing companion to any traveller who under- 
takes the whole or any part of this interefting tour. 





- 


The Iliad of Homer. Tranflated by Alexander Pope, E/g. 
A new Edition, with additional, Notes, critical and illuftra- 
tive, by Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. 6Vols. Sve. al. 2s. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 


Pore’ verfion of Homer is rather a paraphrafe than a tranf- 

lation; but its poetical merits are univerfally acknow- 
ledged. ‘he notes, which he and his co-adjutors annexed to 
it, are fometimes trifling, but are frequently ufeful ; and the 
work may be read with pleafure by the fcholar, and with im- 
provement and inftruction by the unlearned. 

Though this is a copious work, our review of it will necef- 
farily be fhort, as it is énly our bufinefs to take a furvey of the 
additions made by the editor. The notes fubjoined to the 
tranflator’s preface, and to the eflay on Homer, are not of 
fufficient importance to delay our progrefs to the mote imme- 
diate accompaniments of the poem. 

Mr. Wakefield is not content with a€ting as a mere critics 
but is defirous of difplaying his poetical valedits in the verfion 
of particular paflages. He affects, however, to undervalue 
his attempts in this way, by faying, that, when he gives ‘a 

6 . literal. 
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Kteral copy of the original in equal compafs,’ he does«iot of- 

fer it ‘as a proper and complete verfion by any means; butas = * 
the only method of notifying to the Englifh reader the devia- 

tions, the omiflions, the amplifications, the additions, and 

the embellifhments of our poet.’ 

' For thefe lines of Pope— © 


* Whofe limbs ‘unbury’d, on the naked fhore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore,’ 



































eur editor propofes the following couplet— 


‘ Whofe limbs, defencelefs, and neglected, lay, 
To ev’ry dog, and ev’ry fowl, a prey,’ 


He préfers every in this cafe, as a word which points out 
the © utterly abandoned and defencelefs ftate’ of the bodies 
of the * fallen chiefs, fecure from no animals, however fmall, 
feeble, and irrefolute.’ This alteration is more emphatical, 
as well as more confonant with the terms of the original— 
XUVETOW, OIWVOIT! TE TAI. 

The greater part of the additional notes to the firft book. 
confift of comparifons of other verfions with that of Pope. 
In this furvey, praife is frequently beftowed on the attempts 
of Travers; and even Ogilby, of whom Pope has fpoken very 
contemptuoully, is fometimes quoted with approbation. 

The new annotations to the fecond book alfo abound with 
quotations from the works of various tranflators of Homers 
andi the beauties as well as the faults of Pope are properly 
noticed. “The poet appears.to have borrowed many exprel- 
fions and phrafes from the old verfions, of which-he made 
more ufe than his admirers would perhaps wifh to know. 

With refpe& to the dilputed phrafe, sor’ env yz, which 
Pope has rendered . m3 


© And oh! that ftill he bore a brother’s name !’ 
Book iii, ver. 238. 


the editor is of opinion that the fenfe may be reprefented 
thus— : | 


* My brother once, if I may ufe that name!’ 


This is nearer to the original, than the words of Popeare. 
A line inferted’by the poet (ver. 288), is praifed as a noble 
addition, which compenfates a thoufand imperfections. This 
is the paflage— 
‘ Our ears refute the cenfure of our.eyes.’ 


It certainly is not unpoetical; but it doesnot merit the hyper- 
bolical praife which it here receives. | 


*€Crite Rev. Vor. SX, Fune, 1797, & FP In 
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In the fourth book (ver. 550), Mr. Wakefield eines the 
following correction— 


* Short was his date! he falls by Ajax ier, 
Nor lives to recompetife his parerits’ care.’ 


But the real difference of fenfe is inconfiderable,, between. this 
alteration and. the words of Pope— 


€ Short was his date! by dreadful Ajax flair 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain !’ 


and the termination of the former of the propofed lines may 
be pronounced awkward and vulgar. If Pope had thus writ- 
ten, he would have been feverely.cenfured by the editor, who: 
is generally as warm in his exprefhons of difguft, as he is-in 
his:effufions of panegyric. 

He, with greater propriety, recommends fondne/s vain, for 
cares in vain, the prepofition in this ' inftance being ungram- 
matically introduced. 

The phrafe, ‘he try’d the fourth,’ (book v. ver. §31) is ftig- 
matifed as nonjfeu/e :. but this cenfure is too harfh. There is 
merely an e//ip/is.of the word time an omiffion which is in- 
deed inelegant,. but which correfponds with the original ; for: 
Hemer, in this place, ufes ra retaprov, without exprefling the. 
noun with which that numerical adjective agrees. 

Referring to the fubftitution of field’s for field is, the edi- 
tor obferves, that the ‘ abforption of the verb. fubftantive is, 
always Jow and clumfy 5° but we would hint to him, that it is 
not fo. inexcufable as his fub{ftitution (in words to which cuf- 
tom has. net extended the, practice) of ¢ for the,termination. 
ed; a barbarous pfeudography, which his notes frequently 
exhibit ; ; as helpt for helped, pier for pierced, &c. 

We are pleafed with a note which applauds this verfe. 


(book vi. ver. 196)— ; 
‘ Lov’d for that valour which preferves mankind.’ 


* The original fays only, lovely fortitude: Nothing can 
exceed the felicity of this line, in my opinion; charaéteriftic 


of true heroifm.’ 


The epithet thr onging is juftly reprehended in the following 
paflage— 
‘ The throngiag troops obfcure the dufky fields.’ 
Book vii. ver. 69.: 


‘ The epithet. thronging conveys (a0 idea of progreffions. 
whereas the troops were fitting down.’ 


In the {peech of Jupiter to Juno and Minerva (book viii. de 
arethefe lines — 

Log ‘ Soom 

* sf ; 
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Wakefield's Edition of Pope’s Homer. biok 
* Soon was your battle o'er: proud Troy retir’d 
Before your face, and in your wrath expir’d.’ 


Mr. Wakefield affirms, that © there is not a veflige of Ho= 
mer here.’ But a comparifon with the original will prove the 
contrary. a | | 

In an attempt to approximate a couplet in the tenth book 
(verfes 267, 268.) to he ftrict fenfe of Homer, the editor is 
not unfuccefsful— 


‘ Alone, though Wifdom’s felf the breaft infpire, 
Slow is.our wit, and languid is our fire.’ 


For want of attention, a line which occurs in the next 
book (ver. 973) is reprefented as an interpolation— 


* Th’ event of things the Gods alone can view,’ 


But it does not fall under that defcription; for it anfwérs 
to thefe words of the Greek poet—uis t’ ap’ dor rade ecya ; 

The animation which a critic of tafte feels when he is ex- 
amining a beautiful work, frequently appears in the effufions 
of our annotator. Having altered a couplet (book xiii.), he 
exclaims —‘ What reader, whofe nerves vibrate to the thrilling 
impulfe of divine poefy, would with the glorious enthufiafm’ 
of Pope, with all its deviations, to. be exchanged for the cold. 
fidelity of his uninfpired editor.’ 

The efforts of Mr. Wakefield are exerted, with a fpirited 
rather than a cold fidelity, in the pdflage which follows {book 
xv. ver. 596, &c.) — duluaxvsin 


“€ What? if our feet fhall fall by Hector’s hand, 
Hope ye on foot to reach your native land ? 
Hear ye not Heétor call his hofts of Troy 
To bring their fite-brands, and our fhips deftroy ? 
He bids his heroes to the fight advance, 

Not the gay pleafures of the peaceful dance.’ . 


Speaking of a whole paffage which, he thinks, is divinely 
executed (book xviii.) he rcepropotce the improvement of a 
couplet belonging to it. Why fhould he endeayour, except 
forthe piirpofe of greater fidelity (which, in this place, he 
does hot attempt), to impteve that which he confiders as fu- 
pretely excellent ? . 

Yn the twenty-firft book (ver. 121, &c.) four lines which are 
entitled to praile, are offered as fub{titutes— . 


¢ E’eri me refiftlefs Death will make his prey, 
At early dawn, at twilight, or mid-day. 
Some lance fhall pierce me, or fome ‘eather’d dart, 
“9 Twang'd feo the fatal b. w, transfix my heart.’ 
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The idea of ‘ doubling as they roll’ (book xxiii. ver-.41¥) is 
" attributed, not without reafon, to mifconception. | 


‘ The words xuxas zroimtow, in the original, are in connexion 
with the fiibftantive ganuvn, and not with the words axpov ixeoban 
Homer, in fhort, means no more than what Horace very elegantly 
exprefles in his firft cde: tnvetaque fervidis evitata rotis; the 
whole force of which fentence refides in the participle.’ 


In the opinion of fome critics, the laft line of the Iliad is. 
weakened by the terminating verfe of the couplet which Pope 
~ has fubftituted for it. 


‘ Such honours Ilion to her hero paid ; 
And peaceful flept the mighty Heétor’s fhade.* 


The additional thought, however, and the expreffions of the 
tranflator, appear to us to be very poetical ; and we agree with 
the editor, by whom it is faid that this is ‘ a grand couplet, 
and a noble conclufion of a poem, durable with the language 
and literature of Britain |’ 

From our furvey of thefe labours of .Mr. Wakefield, we 
deem ourfelves authorifed to pronounce, that fome of his notes 
are ill-founded, but that many of them. difplay eultivation, 
tafte, and f{pirit. 





A Treatife on Nervous Difeafes; in which are introduced fome 

., Obfervations on the Structure and Funétions of the Nervous 
Sy/iem; and fuch an Inveftigation of the Symptoms and Caufes 
of thefe. Difeafes as may lead toa rational and faccefsful Me- 
thod of Cure. By rs Walker, M.D. &e. Ge. B8vo. 
4s. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 


HY the prefent tract is dignified with the title of ‘A 
Treatife on Nervous Difeafes,” we are at a lofs to de- 
termine, as its contents.by no means juftify any claim to fuch 
a.defignation. ‘The author, fo far from having confidered the 
nature of nervous diforders, has not even treated diftinctly 
of any one of the various complaints comprehended under 
that very extenfive clafs. To, us, indeed, his tiews feem to 
have been directed to adifferent object,— the ex planation of the 
particular or leading fymptoms that characterife affections of 
the nervous kind. ‘Lhis feems evident from the following yer’ 
fage — | 
© Tf it had been the author’s defign to treat fy ftematically,of thofe 
difeafes, which are claffed under Spafini and Debilitates by Sauwages, 
or under Neurofes by Dr, Cullen, he might have availed himfelf of 

the modé of arrangement ado. opted | by thefe celebrated nofelogifts : 

but 
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but as it was not his defign to treat particularly and diftin@ly of 
hyfteria, hypochondriafis, or dy{pepfia ; of apoplexy, paralyfis, or. 
epilepfy ; but of fymptoms which are more nearly or more remote- 
ly connected with each of them; fo, obferving that thefe fymp- 
toms occur in patients, who have never been vifited by a diftin& 
paroxyfm of either of thefe difeafes, it became neceflary to give a 
general hiftory of them, in the manner in which they moft ufually 
ovcur, and without any regard to a particular nofological arrange- 
ment.” P. xi. 


The reft of the writer’s plan is fo well and. fo fully de- 
{cribed by himfelf in the Preface, that we may infert it in his 
own words— : 


¢ After fome remarks on the ftruéture and fanétions of the ner- 
vous fyftem, a large detail is given of fenfations defcribed by the 
patient, or fymptoms which have occurred to ‘the fotice of the 
. practitioner. ‘Thefe are arranged under the different functions 
which are affected’ by them ; and the morbid ftate of the Ccirculat- 
ing, refpiratory, and other actions of the fyftem, as influenced by 
thefe difeafes, ‘is pointed out. - The fubjeéts moft liable to the in- 
fluence of *thefe complaints, from fome peculiarity of temperament, 
are defcribed ; and in’ connexion with this, fome of the caufes, 
which operate more immediately or more remotely in the produc- 
tion of the difeafes, are enumerated. - 

¢ In treating of the method of cure, the attention is firft dire&ted 
to the general circumftanees under which the difeafe appears, or 
with which it may be more immediately conne¢ted ; and afterwards 
the more particular mode of obviating urgent fymptoms is pointed 
out, and fuch an attention to regimen and diet is recommended, as 
may confpire, with the ufe of proper medicines, gradually to con- 
du& the: patient to the enjoyment'of health and vigour.’ . xii, 


Dr. Walker fets out, in his inveftigation of the caufes of 
thefe diforders, with a curfary examination of the ftructure 
and functions of thofe organs which are fuppofed to form the 
principal feat of nervous affections. In his remarks, we do 
not, however, perceive any thing-that can much benefit the 
medical inquirer. The doctor has.done little more than tra- 
vel over the old ground, and collect.fuch facts and obfervations 
from the writings of thofe who have preceded him in the fame 
track, as fuited the purpofe of the prefent work. 

In confidering the fymptoms of nervous difeafes, the au- 
thor is more fuccefsful: for though the great variety and ir- 
regularity of fymptoms attending thefe .complaints render 
their hiftory a matter of confiderable difficulty, he feems to 
have traced them with a tolerable degree of accuracy and dif- 


criminatjon. ‘This will be in fome degree evident, from his 
P 3 account 
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account of thofe fymptoms which prefent themfelves where 


the circulating fyftem has fuffered fome derangement of its 
functions. 


‘ An intermitting pulfe is not an unfrequent fymptom, and I 
have fometimes obferved that the. artery lofes a ftroke pretty regu- 
larly after a certain number of pulfations, But, though weak, ir- 
regular, and intermitting pulfation is the more ftriking character of 
the circulating fundtion in thefe patients, you will fometimes ob- 
ferve a full and fteady pulfe, rather inclining to a morbid flownefs. 
This has ufually been confidered as an indication of fome affeétion 
ef the head, and has, fometimes, been the forerunner of the more 
alarming and dangerous nervous affections, It, however, may be 
viewed. as an indication of fome oppreffion on the fyftem, for 
which, as will be. fee when the aire of this difeafe is treated of, 
fome particular remedi¢s are neceflary. 

* Another fymptom, dependent upon the circulating fyftem, and 
which is not uncommon in thefe complaints, is, a palpitation of 
the heart. ‘Fhis affection, to which all perfons are more or lefs 
fubjeét on fome-occafions, is more frequently and more eafily pro- 
duced in thofe who are {ubjeét to other nervous fymptoms.) nomany 
cafes it may be confidered as an idiopathic difeafe ; but, in the pre- 
fent inftance, it muft be referred to the general irritability.of the 
fyftem, 2nd particularly of the organ in queftion : and when it oc- 
curs only-occafionally, and can be traced to fome particular exter- 
pal circumftance, it is no fign of organic lafion, purenty of tem- 
porary derangement of funétion. : 
. ¢ Whilft treating-of the deranged funétions of the circulating 
fy ftem, we may take notice of fyncope as another fymptom of 
nervous affection. A fudden palenefs of . countenance, lofs of 
ftrength, and a temporary fufpenfion or diminution of vital-aétion, 
will fometimes take place after any extraordinary exercife or exer- 
tion; or, at other times, will be occafioned by fome fudden fur- 
prife. Thefe caufes, indeed, will produce fome hyfteric affections, 
in fuch fubjeéts, more frequently than fainting ; the latter, how- 
ever, is fometimes the confequence. The brain and ner¥és, by 
their influence, regulate the movements of the heart, and this or- 
gan has a-reciprocal influence upon the brain and nerves: fo that 
the hyfteric paflion, as it has been called, and fyncope, though 
diftingt affections, are very nearly allied, and may often fiand in the 
relation of cauée and effeé. 

‘ In nervous patients, the head will often prove the feat of pain 
and uneafinefs, When we confider the near relation between the 
brain and nerves, we need not wonder that every part, in the vici- 
nity of the furmer, fhould participate in the difeafes we are confi- 
dering. Patients are, therefore, frequently referring to their head 
qe the feat of various unpleafant fenfations; fometimes they com- 


plain 












~ 
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‘plain. of that pain, which is, diftinguifhed by the term head-ach:; this 
is often affected. by,,the leaft. motion,..and a perfect {ullnefs is ne-~ 
ceflary.to prevent an_aggrayation.of. this fymptom, =» 0 yy 

‘ That {pafmodic affection, which has been called clavus hyfte- 
ricus, is Oftentimes'very troublefome, The) patient feels a weipht 
or ftricture 6n’fome ‘portion of the muftles of the’crahium, ‘as if 1a 
particular part’ were preffed upon; or the firicture is more general; 
and refémbies the’ fenfation of a cord ‘tightly bound ‘around ‘the 
head.' Sometimes, the’ pain is thiefly on one’ fide of the ‘head, 
which is alfo affeéted with a degree of numbnefs ; at another time; 
ét is in the forehead, between the eye-brows, and one or both of 


the eyes are affected,’’ ¥. 63. 


~ ‘We fhall pafs over the author’s remarks on perfons moft 
liable to be affe¢ted ‘with thefe difeafes, as well as thofe re- 
fpecting their termination,:and the feries of fymptoms that 
diftinguith them from other diforders to which they hav¢fome 
tefemblance, as containing lictle that can iaterelt the medicak 
practitioner. either. from: their. novelty, or the manner ain 
which they.are introduced. , Nor, in tracing the canfes of sale 
clafs of, difeafes, can we difcover that Dr. Walker has deviate 
into any. untrodden path. . ‘The fourees, of, thefe complaints 
are not.expofed td the.view of: the practitioner in anyonew 
manner, :nor, with mote .clearncfs; ox: precifiom. than..in the 
aritings:of thofe who, have, gone. before, him in. handling the 
fame fubject. ‘Che opinions of a few;authers.on hervous af- 
fections are merely compretied into aynarrowen compas. 
- The fum of: our-knowledge sefpecting the. proximate caufe 
of. difeafes\of this kind is ftated an the dublequent paflage-— 
+ € A too great delicacy and fenG bility of the nervous: fyftemn bas 
been frequently affigned as the moft;common cecafion of thefe dif- 
eafes; but, perhaps, the moft general caufe to which they can be 
alcribed, is an irregularity in the fiinétiohs of the nervous fyftem-. 
If we take-this'as our yenus, we may, under this, rank the fevéral 
fpecies of quick and\ flow action, of ftrong and weak a@ion, of 
mare orlefs acute fenfation ; each of which is connected with the 
different phenomena, that have been: niéntioned, We have ob- 
ferved that this irregularity has been difcovered in the different 
funétions ‘of digeftion, circulation, fecretion, the periftaltic motion 
of the:inteftines, and the different actions of the mufcies, volunta- 
ry and involuntary ; and to this we may, probably, refer all that 
variety of unpleafant fenfations, of which the patient fo frequent- 
dy complains, and which fo ftrongly characterizes thefe difeafes,” 
Pp. 136. PA ts 

Surely after this explanation, the practitioner can be at no 
lofs! He may fay with the poet-— 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas ! 
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~ Let us now turn to the author’s mode. of ‘treating thofe haa 
taffing diforders that originate ‘fromthe caufes thus clearly 
explained... By way of introduCtion we are here:told, that 


* It is notin the ule of any one medicine, nor of all the medi- 
cines of the fame-clafs, that any relief, much lefs that a total remo- 
val of the difeafe, can be expected, It is not merely.in the ufe of 
nervines and cordials, of antifpaimodics, of ftimulants, or tonics, 
that we can hope for fuccefs ; but in -a judicious attention to cir- 
cumftances, which occur to our notice in the. ftudy and treatment 
of -different cafes,. But for want-of knowing or confidering this, 
the patient is difappointed, if fuccefs does not attend the firft effort, 
or if a few draughts or pills do not remove every fymptom, and 
Ieave him in the poffeffion of perfect health.’ rp, 142. 


In the curative management of nervous complaints, thé 
author dire&ts the attention of the practitioner'principally to 
two. points,—a general plan of treatment, and the treatment of 
particular [ymptoms. Yn accomplifhing the:firft, particular re- 

ard is to be had ‘ to the general temperament or conititution 

f the patient; to the -occafional ciscumftances under. which 
the difeafe has-made its approach ; to the ftate of the whole 
alimentary ‘canal, and to the reduction of the irregular actions 
of the moving fyftem, nearer.to a fteady and healthy ftandard.’ 
In the removal of particular fymptoms, the advice of this 
phyfician differs very little. from that of other writers... 

In fhort, the chief circumftances in which the practice here 
secommended differs from that which has been generally fol- 
lowed, are, a2 fomewhat more free evacuation of the bowels, 
a.greater tegard to the obviating of topical congeftions, and 
a ftriéter attention to the management of the mind. eat 
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A Summary View of the prefent Population of the principal 'Ci- 
ties and Towns of France, compared with the shag Cities 
and Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. By an Unpreju* 
diced Traveller. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Kearfley. ©1797. 


‘THROUGH fore inadvertency or overfight in the author 

of this publication, it is made to confift only of am Ad- 
wertiferment, an Introduétion, and an Appendix. «Notwith- 
ftanding this want of method in point of arrangement, how« 
ever, and, we may alfo add, the inadequacy of its title to 
convey a full idea of its contents, the work, in a general view; 
is ref{pectable both for matter and ftyle. : ) 

The author confiders the prefent a’ fit occafion— 


¢ For 
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_»4 For exhibiting to public view a concife ftatement of the popu- 
inloa of the principal cities and towns of the two empires ; from 
which. we may, in a. great meafiire, dediice an eftimaterof their 
comparative -ftrength, and properly meet the exaggerations and fan- 
faronnade of a government, which, without one fourth part of our 
naval power, now threatens a defcenit on thefe coafts, for the pur- 
pofe of fubjugating (with as much facility as they have done the 
degenerate and nervelefs race of Lombardy) a people famed in bat- 
tle, and fpirited as themfelves.’ P. iti. 


The method taken in this comparative calculation is thus 
defcribed— , 


‘ The cities and towns of France, and of Great Britain’ and 
Ireland, here ftated, are at a mediim of various computations, 
ftrictly {crutinized by the author, upon his own immediate local in- 
quiry ; their fuburbs.and dependencies, clofely adjacent, being in- 
cludetl :—Thus— Southwark is added to London, Gofport to 
Portfmouth, Leith to Edinburgh, Plymouth-dock and Stonehoufe 
to Plymouth town ; Ja Recouvrance is reckoned as a part of Brefts 
we crofs the Seine, to. complete the population of Rouen ; have 
joined le Pollet to.Dieppe, and the fcattered batiaes to Maifeilles, 
B. 1, 


That our rendets may judge for themfelves, how far the aus 
thor’s calculations are admiflible, we extract the —a, 
portion from p. 3. 











FRANCE.” : G. BRITAIN AND IRELAND. _ 
aft rt July, “~—* gf July, 
ei yt 17 me 1796. Pola Ye dy -1796, 
*Paris , +. . 850900 + 600,000. | London, with Weftmin- 
Bourdeaux “- I45.000 = 115.000 fter and Seuthwark | AS 
Lyon - | ¥§d.000 - 100.000 } Dublin (Irtladtt stu 170.006 
Marfeille - 100.000 - 70.000 j Briftol - 86.c0° 
Touloufe  - 80.000 - 58.000 | Manchefter - 80.000 
Rouen - 90.000 - 70.000 | Cork (Ireland) - 78.000 
Nantes - 78.000 = 50,000 | Norwich #0.000 
Rennes - 60.000 - 49,000 | Edinburgh (with Leith) Scot. 78.000 
Strafbourg -' 76.coo-- 55.000 | Liverpool - 76.000 
Lille . 70.000 = 48.000 } Birmingham - 65.000 
Caen - 50.000 = 40,000 Exeter - - 42,000 
Metz - 42.000 = 33.000 | Newcaitle - 50.000 
Montpellier = 49000 = 39.coo 4 Coyentry 34.000 
Amiens - 42.000 - 32.000 | Glafgow (with Port Glalgow) 42.000 
Orkeans + (40.400 - 30.060°! York - 33.000 
Valenciennes - 378.000 - 26.000 | Leeds - 43.000 
. —_——— — | Aberdeen, New and Old (Se. ) 34 000 
Total of thefe ift July, | ; : 
‘16 Towns, t g§t.000< 1796, Total of the'above ¥5 : a 
yf Jan. 1789. 1.397000 | Towns, ift Ju-y, 1796 937-000 


‘ * Greatly enlarged, by extending the barriers, in 1788. 
‘+ Tranfient gatrifons are not comprehended in the population of fortificd 
towns; fuchas Lilie, Metz, Landau, bc,’ 
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In this account, the author fuppofes the French revolution 
to have commencedon the 1ft.of ‘January, 1789, though the’ 
Baftile was taken in» July followings After completing the 
detail, he continues~— 


‘ € The foregoing columns prefent to our readers a lift of one 
hundred cities and towns of France, compared with as many cities 
and towns of Great Britain and Tréland: the former are Computed, 
upon the faireft RIVERA NOD at to diftin& periods, viz. at the be- 
ginning of the revolution (feven years fince) and at the prefent day. 
Their number of inhabitants, imthe total, ftandsthus: .. 

tft Jan. 1789. | rf July, 1796. rft July, +1796. 
z00 French icc cities and ' : 
éitiés and f 392,53,000 = 2,307,000 | towns of Gr, 39156,¢00 
towns : Brit. &-treland Se 

. Paris has been much enlarged in its circuit, during the laft 
eight years, by taking within its “baitvier, Chaillot to the weft, and 
feveral villages towards the, fouth-wefl avd fouth. 

© The calculations upon its number of inhabitants; which’ have 
from time to time been publifhed by many literary authorities, differ 
in an unaccountable degree. +The marquis de Buffon reckoned 
them, 25 years ago, no more than 700,000. He found that the: 
births and burials iaad long been at an equilibrium ; that the mor 
tuary extractsogave —— perfons in 1740; and in..1709. had 
amousted to-30,000. He adds, that both the winters of +709 and 

1740 were remarkably fevere. jut 

‘ Now, the inhabitants. of, Paris were certainly fomet in 1709 
than ig 1771, by at leaft one hundred theufands; of courfe, one of 
twenty mult have died in 1709. An extraorditvary inortality in- 
deed! if another fuppofition of that celebrated naturalift be juft, 
tan, * the life of man may be eftimated at 33 yeats.” 

‘Mont. Moreau agrees nearly with Buffon, as to'the population 
of Paris. 

‘ Liabbé D’Expilly (of whom we fhall take due notice. hereafter) 
does not allew fo many; while Mercier,-a writer defervedly -in 
great credit, and ftill living, contends, in his Tableau dé Paris (vol. 
4 & 8.) that Paris contained near 900,000 {fouls in the year 1782. 

‘ Some extravagant journalifts, when a decreafe rapidly began, 
in 1790, carried its number beyond one million.” Certain it is, the 
jnhabitants, in September, :795,°did not exceed 600,000, as was 
proved by the confumption of bread and flour, daily-reported, by’ 
the municipal officers, to government. Nor is fuch a reduction to 
be wondered ay when we reflect on the bloody {cenes repeatedly 
exhibited in the flreets of Paris, and the immenfe draughts made, 
under the jacobin aufpices, for the armies of the republic, which 
have fo vilibly thinned the once-thronged fauxbourgs of St. Margeau 
and St, Antoine.—We fhall admit there is fometimes a vaft fhew 
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of the principal Cities and Towns of France. arf 
of people in the feétions ¢alled La Butte des Moulins, Le Pelletier, 
and that of the Thuilleries, and of Brutus, as well as one or two 
more fections in the vicinity of thé’ Palais Roval ; but-the extenfive 
quarter of Sts Germain des: prés is almoft a “defert ; -and take Paris 
upon the whole—a woeful and moft deformed caricatura of its for- 
mer majefty and beauty, ‘is‘its true piture. 

‘ The environs of Paris‘are not near fo populous as the erivirons 
of ‘London.—This i : fa& too’ ‘manifeft for any doubt. * p. 6. 


‘The principal cities of France are next taken individually ; 
and the author briefly, recites thofe.events which, during the 


ferment of the revolutionary, meafures, tended. to affeét their. . 


population, and trade;... Among thefe melancholy pictures, we 


find not.only much jnterefting, but alfo much novel matter ;. 


and, were .we. not.induced rather to give place to fuch of the 
author’ 's.remarks..as .affect.a very. datas public gueftion at 
prefent, we.fhould mof gladly gratify our readers with an ex- 
tract. or.two.:::For thofe. particulars, however,, we. mutt... of 
neceflity refer to the work, which, notwith{tanding our aver- 
fion.to, the wary and the author’s difpofition to encourage it 
by various reprefentations thay. we. think exceedingly difputas 
ble, is certainly both an able and entertainipg performance. 

Aithough ourstraveiler profeffies to.think with Mr. Burkey 
as to the neceflity.of .obtaining peace.by war, he differs from 
him moft pointedly as to the predominance of Jarobanica) opie 
gions, got only ip Britain but in Frange, », , 


¢ That “in Engkiid’and ‘Scotland, of ‘the part of the commu. 
nity (fuppofed 400,000) who ‘have -méahs of "information, and’ 
above mental’ dependance; "there are 80,000 pure jacobins, virtu- 
ally incorporated into the cabal in France,” feems a moft hyperbow 
lical propofition, The author ‘of the Two Letters has candidly ac~ 
knowledged his fear, and fear, wé know, is a very imperteé mafler 
of accompts ; — let us, then, rather hope, and ‘believe, that, (like 
Scrub in the comedy) he h@sterribly muttiplied ‘his thieves. “This 
may be'confidently averred, that, if we aétually have among’ us 
80,000 jacobins of fuch deferipiion, they much exceed in number 
what are now remaining throughoyt the whole republic of France. 
The tempeftuous reign of jacobinifm is there at an end, moft pro- 
bably for ever; it. triumphed eighteen months in its full atrocity, 
from the decollation of Louis‘X VI, to that of Robefpierre,— ‘The 
waves of the ocean, after a dreadful ftorm, fill fwell, and long con- 
tinue agitated, though the fury of the gale be fpent; it is by their 
gradual fubfiding, not a fudden and dead calm, that the labouring 
veflel becomes righted, and fteers her courfe with fafety. The 
¥ig 1ch jacobins got a very fickening blow on the choice of a nou- 
veau tiers to the legiflative council, in September, 1795, and are 
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likely tovreceive their final coup de grace two months hence, by the 
change of another third. 

‘And however we may cenfure, hate, or dread, the fyftem of po» 
litics which ftill keeps. the afcendaui in France, let us not utterly fhut 
up our faculties to candour and juftice : we fhall then foon fatisfy 
ourfelves, that a majority of the people in France are no more jaco- 
bins than Mr. Burke. It would now. be fafer for a jacobin to de- 
clare himfelf fuch in the drawing-room at St. James’s, than in‘the 
public market place of any confiderable town of the republic. Mr, 
Burke,’ againft his own rule, “ judges of the generality of ‘the opi- 
nion by the noife of the acclamation.”” ‘The French, in general, 

d the jacobins as the difgrace, and peft, of'fociety ; that have, 
indeed,’ fown feeds of the moft. flagitious principles in other coun- 
tries, but, in théir “own, have carried ‘thofe principles into rueful 
practice — have deluged France with blood, defpoiled-the rich patri- 
moay beftowed on: her’ by ‘nature, and tendered the’ name of a 
Frenchman univerfally fhuddered at and abhorred }“government is 
therefore bent upon their fubjugation, and, if poflible, to’ obliterate 
every veitige of their cannibalifm ; but it is not to be done by-an 
uncircumfpe& and hafty violence ; to confound'the charaéters, 
public or private, of fuch men as ‘Bolffy D’Anglas, ‘Barthelemy, 
Pichégru, Thibadeau, Lanjounois, Gopilleau, Garnier dé‘L’Aube, 
Dumas; &c. with Barrere, Billeud, Ifnard, “Hebert, ''Santerre, 
Chaumette, Collot, citizen’ Egalité, ‘and Drouet, ‘would be full as 
unfair, and as abfurd; as to brand. the innovation in church and 
ftate, attempted by the’ firft Condé, 'and De Coligny; with the 
fame infamy as appertains, to Jean Bon-homme.and_his villainous 
ragamuffins, in the weign ef Charles V1; or to. eftimateour Hamp- 
den, Holles, and Sidney, no better than the Tylers, the Suaws, 
and the Cades. 

‘ Erance, is, in our: apprehenfion, no longer to be feared by 
Great Britain, “ as France, nor.as Jacobin France,” but as France 
with her colonies reftored to her, and left in peaceable pofleffion of 
the, Low Countries; to.add three million of fubjects. to-her dimi- 
nifhed ‘population ; to appropriate exclufively to herfelf, the traffic 
and toil of thofe territories : to cut off abfolutely all sccels to us, 
with South Germany and Switzerland ; to open the Scheldt — re- 
found an emporium at Antwerp— keep Holland in fubje€tion —ex-" 
tend her coafting navigation——and approximate her domain to the; 
Baltic countries, fram whence fhe draws her naval ftores. 

‘ Fidelity to our ally, the emperor, lays us under an obligation 
to ftruggle for a recovery of what has been taken from him during, 
our partnerfhip in the conteft. The fteady and intrepid condu& of 
that prince makes fome amends for the recreant defection of others; 
who, while the French democrats are bufy to excite hatred toway!s 
them in one half of Europe, take infinite pains, by their crouchs 
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ing timidity, to infpire the ro half with a moft — 
contempt. 

‘ But is is candi te Salve! the winsetinad an emperor of Gera 
many, that we are to continue the war?— Certainly not. The 
meafure is become indifpenfibly requifite for the prefervation of 
ourfelves,- and. our pofterity. We, are aware of the maxim, often. 
repeated, and founded on very learned claflical authority, that “ At 
bad peace is preferable to the moft fuccefsfil war.” It far from 
applies to the prefent purpofe; for by fuch terms as'the French re- 
public now indicates a difpofition to liften to, ovr ruin awit fol- 
low : whereas, by purfuing the war with fuccefs (and, if our means 
are well employed, we perceive no gloomy perfpective of the re- 
verfe) we fecure a permanent tranquillity, probably for ages to 
come, — Di&ators aboard our fhips, we choofe the field of conten 
tion for our armies; and there is this material difference between 
conquefts made by the enemy, and our’s —that what they have 
won by the campaigns of Flanders, and on the banks of the Rhine 
and tlie Meufe, in 1494 and 1796, and kept at an immenfe cott of 
blood and treafure during 1796, they may, and it is molt likely 
they will, lofe again in 1797 or 1798. One battle fhall’ wreft a 
{ceptre out of the hand of a king or an emperor, which the next, 
by the ordinary fortune of war, fhall reftore: but it is no longer 
in the chances of battle to wreft from the grafp of Albion the trident 
of Neptune; fuch is the invincible afeendancy we have eftablithed 
on the main; and, while we rule the waves, the French colonies in 
either India muft, confequently, if we pleafe,. be our’s.—An ifland, 
fortuitoufly, and through negligence on our part, like Guadaloupe, 
recaptured, anfwers no better end to France than to add tothe 
heavy load already on her finances, and to bury garrifon upon gar- 
rifon, from epidemic difeafes, fo frequent under the tropical cli-, 
mates; nor can fhe look for any beneficial return, not & fingle velo 
fel with the produce of Guadaloupe having, in two years, found 
its way fafe hometo Europe.’ -p. 62. 


We thall ftop here to obferve that the author feems. to 
have forgotten that Englifh lives, no lefs than French, have 
been fubjeGted to the fame dreadful facrifice, and in a ftill 
greater proportion. In bartering Englith lives for rum, fugar, . 
and cotton, who will fay that.we have been the gainers f— 
Our author continues— 


¢ A nominal peace with France, which is the only one yet ia 
view with the republic, would, in fact, be a fhort and jealous fuf- 
penfion of ‘hoftilities; and ‘if fuch a peace were concluded, it 
would be infanity in Great Britain to difarm — fhe muft {till main 
tain, grievous as her burthens are, a heavy war expenditure, 

¢ A maritime armiftice(for no more would it in fact prove) is 
the moft perilous pofi.ion in which we can be placed —the only one 
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by. which our enemies can, be made able to face us again at fea.<a: 
We are not now to fpeak of the impolicy, or the fagacity —the: 
juftice or injuftice,. of firtt undertaking thé conteft ; but to reafon, 
and to act on the exifting {tate.of affairs. It might be difficult to 
vindicate an interference with the internal policy of any other coun- 
try, independent as ourfelves, except, as in this cafe, when fuch: 
internal policy is found to operate externally, to the end of .an in- 
ordinate agerandizement, deftruétive of our welfare, and big with 
the moft alarming. and incalculable mifchiefs: ‘Phe Britifh mini- 
fters, who, if Louis X VI1.were {till featetl on the throne of France, 
had fuffered him to invade, and over-run Flanders and Brabant, and 
give laws on the Scheldt,. without inftantly declaring war; or with 
the poltronerie. of.an.Acuda, fhould flrink from: the conflict, and 
though the game were more lofing.than at prefent, agree to let their 
country -pafs under the yoke of the republic, ought certainly to be 
impeached ; and would. deferve a much worfe, fentence than the. 
voyage to Botany-Bay. 

¢ While France makes the mere poffibility of retaining the -Low- 
countries, out-weigh in the {cale of her.policy the fure re-poffeffion 
of her American iflands, fhe gives an unequivocal proof of. her in- 
tention to continue a belligerent and turbulent republic, abandon- 
ing, for the fake of fo monttrous and vague a {fcheme of ambition, 
many of her moft confiderable cities, together with numberlefs 
bleflings which nothing but a folid peace can infure.’ Pp. 68. 


Urged by the mterefting nature of the fubject, and the able 
manner in which it is treated, we have already exteeded our 
ufual limits im the review of the work before us. — We there- 
fore refer our readers to the concluding pages, for an inter- 
efting account of. the atrocities of the Robefpierrian reign, and 
a variety of characteriftic anecdotes and facts which have not 
appeared in any other account of the French revolution. 
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A Second Letter to the Right Hon. William Pit:, Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer, on a National Bank. By Edward Tatham, D:D- 


_ Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo...15. Rivingtons. 


4797 
“J AM a plain man, fimple i in my manner,: and blunt in my ex- 
preffion.’ .So-fpeaks. our author of himfelf ;-and this author 
is head of .a learned feminary, whofe employment it is to infufe fo- 
lidity of reafoning, elegance» of tafte,and correétnefs of diction, - 


into the rifing genetation, .We prefume, therefore, that-he. means: 
to 
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to guard liis_pupils, by the above quotation, from making. his prac- 
tice, and not his precepts, the -bafis of their conduct, If the au- 
thor’s title had not been-affixed to'thework, .we could not certainly 
have adjudged {uch a ‘publication’ to a 'patroa: ofmliterature, but, 
muft have given it to fome unfuccefsful dabbler.on the ftock-ex- 
change. The learned doctor is’ ontoof his element) when he talks 
of - currency,’ circulation, and the .cirtulation of currency. He . 
puts us in mind of the old fong in the almanaes, from. which, 
probabiy, he borrowed the idea inthe following:paragraph—- | 

« When‘a fafe and’ honotrable peace arrives curtenev will flow’ 
back into our ports with a full and rapid tide.’ But, in the interim, 
what is to fupport the necéffary circulation ? For the eirculation of 
currency in the body politie to enable it to perform all the fan@ions: 
and operations of the vaft national maeéhine,; is analogous to that of 
the blood in the human body, by whieh: it is fed amd enabled to 
perform ‘all its fumétions with health and vigour. And how is this’ 
currency to. be fupplied to keep in motion the wheel of circulation, 
which keeps in motion ‘the wheel of-commerce, which feeds the’ 
national refources,’ which* fupply the national revenues, which! 
furnifh our fupplies by fea and land, which alone ean maintain the! 
war, which alone can enfure us fuch a’/peace? P. 10.) 


The doétor’s plan to increafe the circulation of currency, and’ 
currency of circulation, is confined to three things — 1ft. To a na-' 
tional bank, which, ‘befides a variety of other advantages, ‘is to 
produce half a million clear profit to the ‘nation, ‘and: to put» mihi- 
fters to the trouble onty of figning between feven and eight ‘hundred 
thoufand: notes. 


‘ But, would not this fiperfede the bank of England? It would 
Be a fupetior tu affift-and to fupport, but’ Hot to fuperfede it, in the’ 
ufual fenfe of that expreffion. Without trenching’ tpon ‘the char- 
tered rights of that honourable company, it would, JT own, and [ 
plory to own it: it would break the monopoly of the bank of 
England. It would, [ own,:and I glory to own it: it would deli- 
ver the agriculture, the commerce, and the refources of England 
out of the power of the bank of England. It would, I qwn, and 
glory to own it: it would make the government of England inde- 
pendent upon the bank of England.’ Pp. 19. 


‘If the doétor could make the bank independent of the govern— 
ment, he» would receive the thanks of the nation and the proprie- 
tors, ° 

The fecond thing to be done, is fimply to gain two millions and, 
a half by a national infurance.; and the third thing (a very eafy. mat- 
ter!) to call all the plate in the kingdom, above a certain. weight, 
tnto the mint. By this mean;we fecure a fufticient quantity of gold 
and filver at one blow ;. we fend people to the:braziers, the potters, 
—— fhops, for new uteniils ; and theins, by a {wingicy fax ups 
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on the commodities of the latter; we may add a few millions more 
to the revenue. The colleges will not be obliged to our author for’ 
his fcheme of plate-feizing, unl¢fs they are meant, by the one ex~ 
ception which he has referved, in cafe this plan is adopted. 


New Circulating Medium: being an Examination of the Solidity of 
Paper Currency, and its Effedts on the Country at this Crifts. 
Sve. 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 


A circulating medium ! pretty words upon an exchange, when 
gold is not to be feen. Money, or money’s worth, ufed to be the 
faying in former times ; but now, if money is not to be had, we are 
to make fome other circulating medium: that is, we are to give to 
paper an ideal value, and to have the benefit of a mine, without 
being at the trouble to extract the ore. This laft idea is well ex- 
pofed in the pamphlet before us; and indeed the whole fubjeét is 
clear to a man of common confideration. Whilft paper really re- 

,prefents property of any fort, there is, in many cafes, a great ad- 
vantage in transferring, by its means, property from one to ano- 
ther; but from the moment that the comnection between it and its 
reprefentative is either deftroyed or impaired, a greal deal of incon- 
venience muft refult to fociety. We have feen the experimeht 
tried on a large fcale in France and America: and, according to the 
extent in which the fame fyftem is adopted in other nations, pro- 
portional will be the injury which they fuftain. 

‘ The creation of paper money for the exigencies of the public 
fervice, now becomes an evil cf portentous and probable calcula- 
tion. The bank feems to be identified with government ; if, dif- 
daining the claims of its creditors, the gold in its coffers was at the 
fervice of government, furely its notes, lefs precious, will not be 


withholden.’ P. 19. 


The Iniquity of Banking: or, Bank Notes proved to be an Injury to 
the Public, and the real Caufe of the prefent exorbitant Price of 
Prévifions. 8vo. 1s. Jordan. 1797. 

The bankers have fuftained a greater injury by the late ftoppage, 
than they can poffibly do from the fpeculations before us. Like 
every other branch of trade, banking may be abufed ; but it-is not 
right to argue, from the abufe of any thing, againft its utility. The 
prefent difficulties do not feem to us to take their rife from iniquity 
in banking, but from the enormous gains which monied men are 
now in the habit of extorting from the public, by the fupport 
which they give to adminiftration. The intereft of money in the 
public ‘funds is now between fix and feven per cent); confequent- 
ly money is dearer than it ufed to be; and yet provifions in general 
bear a: higher value than they did’ten years ago. We muft 
therefore look to fome other caufe for-this rife in provifion,, than 


the ufe of paper inftead of cath, of which, till within a'month or 
: two, 














was to be had. In banking, as in other trades, things left to them= 
felves will find their proper level. © At times a country banker may,’ 
by improper fpeculations, ruin a number of his neighbours ; but 
this happens equally to the hop merchant, the grocer, or the Welt 
India merchant. If there is not property to anfwer notes, the re~ 
eeivers muft fuffer; and the late intimation given by the bankers 
throughout the kingdom, will promote the advice recommended at 
the clofe of this pamphlet; namely, that all gentlemendhould keep’ 
as much money as poffible in their own poffefiion, inftead of leaving’ 
it in the hands of their bankers. 


POLITICAL. 


Meafures recommended for the Support of Public Credit. By'Cap- 
tain Fames Burney. Ato. 15.  Robinfons. 1797. 


Peace and the difmiffal of miniftry. On the confidence of the’ 
proprietors of land, there is a bold, but not lefs true, fentiment ad~ 
vanced— 3 


‘ The fupport of public credit is equally the intereft of the pro- 
prietor of land as cf the proprietor of ftock, The landholder may 
not be aware how much his intereft is implicated ; and men are apt 
to fay, “ If there fhould be a bankruptcy, thank God, the land re- 
mains.” . I fay too, thank God, that the land remains; and that 
no extravagance of mankind, however they. may.irijure the produce, 
can annihilate the land. If mankind could have had fuch commus 
nication with the inhabitants of the fun or of the moon, or with 
any other agents, vifible or invifible, as by parting with territory 
from the face of the earth to have obtained the means of fupplying 
their immediate purpofes, long before our time there would not 
have been a foot of land for an Englifhman, or, probably, for a 
than of any other country, to have been born upon.’ p. 13. 


Plan of Preparation againf{ Invafion : propofed by Captain Fames 
Burney, of his Mayjefty’s Navy, Second Edition: in which a 
material Objection to the Plan, as before printed, is confidered, 
and provided againfiL 410. 6d. Robinfons. 1797. 


Arm and exercife the people in their parifhes. —,The plan has 
been adopted, we believe, with fuccefs in Switzerland; but how 
far the people of this country may; with any due regard to their 
perfonal liberties, enroll themfelves under Mr. Pitt’s aét, and fub- 
je& themfelves to the horrid defpotifm of martial law, is another 
queftion. The objection from the expenfe is of little confequence ; 
anothér objection is well anfwered by the author— 


* Another objection which I have heard offered againft fuch a 
plan is, that danger is to be apprehended from arming the people, 
on account of the number of the ‘difaffeéted in the kingdom. 
Cait. Rey, Vor. XX, Fune, 1797. Q. Diflike 
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Diflike to an adminiftration, diflike to a government, and. diflike te 
the country itfelf, are three diftin& things... Many may be, andin 
this country no doubt many there are, who may. be charged with 
the firt, but who, neverthelefs, love ‘both the form. of government 
and their country, Miferable indeed mutt be the ftate of a coun- 
try, where the people, in time of imminent danger, may not be 
trufted to defend themfelves. The enquiry, if fucha caufe ef ap- 
prehenfion really exifts, or the occafion of fuch a caufe, is too in- 
tricate to enter into, and fortunately may be fhifted from the prefent 
purpofe ; for whatever fufpicions there may be of difaffection, any 
danger to be apprehended from arming, is obviated by the people 
being divided and exercifed by pariflies ; and where the parifhion- 
ers are numerous, they may be exercifed by portions, on different 
days, fo. that each fhall be out one forenoon in the week. In fuch 
divifions, and where men do not choofe for themfelves who fhall 
be ftationed on éach fide of them, there cannot exift the fmalleft 
probability that any kind of combination would be attempted, or 
tliat, if attempted, it could have the fmalleft chance of fuccefs.’ r. 8. 


Regulations of Parochial Police, combined with the Military and 
Naval Armaments, to produce the Energy and Seenrity of the 
whole Nation, roufed from its general Torpor by the Profpec?s of 
the Diforder, Pillage, Crimes, and all the Defolation and Horror 
which, without fuch Regulations, may be the Confequences of the 
determined and repeated Efforts of France to invade Great Britain 
and Ireland. Submitted to the ferious and immediate Confideta= 
tion of the Legiflatures, the Governments, and the People. 12mo. 
ts. Owen. 1797. 

The plan of parochial police recommended by this fenfible and 
difpaffionate writer is worthy of the confideration of the. legifla- 
ture, but, we apprehend, would be dangerous or ufelefs, unlefs 
the legiflature takes into its previous confideration other means to 
promote a fpirit of unanimity among the people, than have hither- 
to been adopted. It cannot be denied that there is much difaffec- 
tion in the nation: and although the grounds of that difaffection 
may at prefent be merely the fufferings incidental to an unprofpe- 
rous war, and therefore removable in a great degree by a peace,— 
yet, if treated with contempt and branded as criminal, it certainly 
would not be very wife to put arms into the liands.of men thus ir- 
ritated, A want of real public {pirit is the greateft calamity which 
this war has produced. 


Plain Thoughts of a Plain Man; addreffed to the Common Senfe of - 
the People of Great Britain: with a few Words, en paffant, to 
the uncommon Senfe of Mr. Erfhine. $800. 25. 6d. Bell. 1797- 

| “This is not one of: your blunt downright honeft men, who. will 
fpeak his mind, let who will fay nay to him. There: is ia Sh 
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plainnefs in the pamphlet: and we {ee no reafon for calling that ati 
addrefs to the plain fepfe of the people, which is nothing but a ftus 
died defence of ddiminiftration in every part of its conduct, The 
old cant about the war fhows the defigns of this plain author very 
early in his pamphlet _ 


_ ¢ The préfent war, However, did not proceed, as fo many wars 
have done, from the rival {pirit of jealous nations, from the wan- 
ton aibition of kings, of the incapacity of minifters. It was not 
a war where the real interefts of a people were to be facrifited to 
the intrigues of a court, or the vain phantom of glory. It wasa 
war of protection, not merely of one nation, but of almoft all ci- 
vilized Europe, againft a people who had declared themfelveés the 
erieinies of all civilization. It was a war of otder againft confue 
fion ; of civil government againft anarchy ; of freedom again{t de- 
fpotifin ; of religion againft infidelity ; of ‘civilized and rational 
beings, agathft a favage, a cannibal and infenfate people.’ Pp. 4. 


If this were true, what is to become of mankind, fince the infi# 
del party has been every-where victorious on the continent, and 
confeqiently civilifation, government, and religion, are to give 
way to anarchy, ferocity, and confufion ? 

But andthe? part of ‘the pamphlet will teach this plain gentleman 
how little qualified he is to difcufs thefe political queftions — 


‘ The fufpenfion of paying cafh at the bank in exchange for 
notes, is an event which, fix months ago, I fhould have confidered 
as the pafling-bell of Old England ; and yet it has been grounded 
_ on fuch circumftanges; managed with fuch fkill, and fupplied with 
fuch remedies, as to encourage the nation inftead of depreffing it, 
For, as the quelling an infurrection always ftrengthens the arm of 
government; I know not whether, by a temporary fufpenfion, 
credit itfelf may not be fometimes advanced.’ Pp, 65. 


Now we leave ovr plain gentleman to compare together the two 
paffages which we have quoted: and if he has been fo much mif- 
taken in his ideas on the ftopping of the bank, he may, perhaps, on 
re-examining the firft quotation, find equal reafon to be diffatisfied 
with his crude notions of civilifation, religion, and government, 
We cannot fubmit this confideration to his plain fenfe: for the 
whole tenor of the work béfure us convinces us that the author 
muft be far removed from the character of a plain downright man, 
and that he would be much offended with us, if we did not : give 
him credit for confiderable refinements above the vulgar, in ftyle, 
language, fenfe, and argument. - 

Letter to a Miniffer of State, on the Gonne&ion between the Political 
Syftem of the Frenth Republic, and thé Syftemi of its Revolution, 
Tranflated from the Fretch of Majlet du Pas. Sw. TF. aay 
wae F797 
The tramfator informs us that this letter has been Y#puted to 
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Mallet du Pan: and the refult of his inquiries’ tends, in his opi¢ 
nion, to eftablith the juftice of the imputation. Of what nature 
his inquiries may have been, we know not ; but there is no inter- 
nal evidence to prove it the production of a writer * diftinguithed 
for the depth of his knowledge, the juftnefs of his views, and the 
acutenefs of his obfervations.’ Indeed we have our doubts whether 
it be dona fide a tranflation. .The turn of expreflion is far from 
French, It appears rather to come from an imitator of Burke (and 
Mallet du Pan has been ¢alled a fecond Burke); and its objeét is of 
.ne fame tendency with the Letters of that gentleman on Regicide 
Peace. A fhort fpecimen fhall fuffice— 

‘ The confequences of this ftagnation of the maritime com- 
mierce of England upon her induftry, her credit, her public reve- 
nue, and her internal repofe, need only be indicated: the directory 
have calculated them all. And while, by this means, they relax 
the main {pring of Britifh power, they inceflantly attack, by a mul- 
tiplicity of agents, intrigues, and’exertions, the fidelity of the peo- 
ple and the itability of their laws; the fpirit of party has enlifted: 
under their banners, and poffibly. without intending it; one ftep 
farther, and they will find themfelves in alliance with thofe eighty 
thoufand jacobins whofe exiftence has been proclaimed by Mr. 
Burke, and who are nothing more than eighty thoufand fervants of 
the directory. Who knows even, whether plots more active, more 
perfonal, will not be direéted againft the king and the principal 
members of the government? Is there a crime of which the pro» 
pofition, the examination, or the adoption, may not be daily found 
in the political ledger of the adminiftrators of the republican revo- 
lution? © : 

‘ In fhort, thefe clandeftine manceuvres, this fatal infection, 
whofe progrefs they ftimulate, are the firft parallels of a regular’ 
fiege, which will be executed by the means of defcents. It cer- 
tainly never entered into the thoughts of the directory to eonquer 
England as William the Norman did. Their objeét is to fpread 
defolation and confufion over that ifland. They hope, and not 
without reafon, to rally around their ftandards, when once fixed on 
Britith grourid, all the banditti and incendiaries, all the rogues and 
difturbers of publie peace, all ambitious mer -who are deftitute of 
morals, and the indigent who ate averfe from the reftraint of laws.’ 
Thofe Irith defenders, whom they juftly call their brothers; thofe 
defenders, whom general Hoche, in his proclamation, paints in the 
fame colours that Cato of Utiea employed to paint the Roman fe- 
nate, are nothing more than highwaymen, and thieves by profef- 
fion. The men of property in England, more enlightened, more 
attached to their country, than men of a fimilar d ion in other 
parts of Europe, have hitherto oppofed an impenetrable phalanx to 
the revolutionary fpirit of profelytifm ; ; but can they look forward, 
without fhuddering, to the time when a foreign army, commanded 
3 hf 
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by jacobins, and compofed of the dregs of France, fhall give the 
ftenal of revolt, and’ _ their fupport to the multitude who have’ 
no property ? 

© To ruin the power of the houfe of Auftria, and to fubvert 
England, are the two grand objects of the directorial policy, at this 
moment. If they attain this objeét, even imperfectly, they think 
themfelves fure of eafily fubduing the reft of Europe.’ P. 33. 


Strifures on Peace. ~The Englifiman and the Reformer, a Dias 
logue. By Mr, Dunn. 8v0. - 6d. Richardfon, 1796. 


The Englifhman doubts whether we can make a permanent 
peace with the French republic, The reformer contends fora new 
order of things, and. permanent peace to all the world. They zalk 
the matter well; but the Englifhman is made to have the laft word. 
On a fubjeé fo hackneyed, we terad be excufed from entering far- 
ther, 


A Letter to the Tars of Old England. By Mr. Pratt. 8vo. 3d. 
Debrett. 1797. 


é4 Letter to the Britifh Soldiers.. By Mr. Pratt. 8v0. 3d, De- 
‘brett. 1797. 

In thefe publications-we fee little to commend beyond the au- 
thor’s good intentions. The former inculcates, no doubt, very 
properly, the importance of fubordination ; and exhorts, at a very 
feafonable moment, fuch of the failors as may have been mifled by 
defigning traitors, to return to their duty, The latter very juitly 
commends the fteady loyalty of the foldiers at this period, and. 
beftows a well-timed encomium on that / jumanity, for which we 
hope the Britifh character is diftinguifhed in every, fituation. 


A Difplay of the Spirit and Defigns of thofe who, under Pretext of a 
Reform, aim at the Subverfion of the Conftitution and Government 
of this Kisigdom.- With a Defence of Ecclefiafical Eftablifaments. 
By the Rev. ©. Bennett, Minifter of the Gofpel in Carlifle. > Bus, 
3s: Boards. Richardfon. 1796. . 


In the early ages of Chriftianity,. there was nething too abfurd 
and wicked to be laid to its charge by its adverfaries: —..our author. 
feems to have made the heathen writers his modcl,— and there is 
nothing too bad to be laid to the charge of modern’ reformers. 
What good purpofe this can anfwer, we do not fee; but befides 
the injuftice to our countrymen, the writer is not probably aware 
that, by overcharging his picture, he deftroys, in a great meafure, . 
the effeét he intended to produce. At the clofe of his book, after 
-_defcribing the happinefs of this coyntry, he tells us that he * would 
not be underftood to mean that things are exactly as they ought to 
be.” Then let him learn to bear with thefe, who, feeing things in the 
fame light with himfelf, may with to affift in making them better. 

Q3 We 
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_We are apt to fufpeét that he has drawn all-his pofitieng from lécal 
circumftances : but even if the character of the reformers had been 
as he wifhes to make it, we could not think it right to irritate; ins 
ftead of appeafing; and a very different kind of conduét might 
have been purfued with-advantage both to himfelf and the public, 
if he had attended more carefully to his own rank, given in the 
bottom of the title-page, ¢ minifter of the gofpel.’ 


A-Mirror for Princes, in a Letter to his Royal Highne/s the Prince 
of Wales... By Hampden. )8vp. 15. Qd\ Jardan, 1797. 


. Thofe whe remember the Letter to the Pririce *, publifhed about 
two years ago, may be told that this Mirror isa. cantinuation of 
the fame expoftulatory advice, written with fome. degree of ele- 
gance, though the {tyle is often affectedly pompous, andavith equal 
afperity. It is not for us to appreciate the juftice of thefe attacks. 
The illuftrious perfonage who is the objeét, will, we hope, have.the: 
magnanimity to defpife them if groundlefs, and to remove the caufe 
of odium, if confcious that it exifts. The following fentiment we 
{elect for its general application to-perfons of high rank— 


‘It is in vain that we have endeavoured to enlarge our conftric- 
tions of treafon ; that we have fettered fociety with new fhackles of 
authority ; that we have exerted our reafon and our eloquence 
_ againft the new philofophy, if our doétrines are contradicted by our 
gkample. There is a jacobinifm more poifonous, more fubtle, 
more deadly, than all that can be collefted from the dreams of the- 
orifts, or the iarangues of demagogues——it is the jacobinifm of 
princely vices.’ “p. 60, 


"We add, may France be the laft country that feals the truth of 
this remark with her blood ! , 


Memoirs of Charette, Chief of the Royal and Chrifiian Armies in — 
the Interior of France: containing Anecdotes of his private Life, 
and Details of the War in La Vendée. By an Emigrant of 
' Dijtiafion. Tranflated from the French, Sve. 1s, 6d, Jor 


dan.. 1797. 

This is an dffeétionate tribute to the memiory of Charette, but 
rather in the manner of the French e/oges, than in that of a hiftori- 
cal memoir. The objeét was certdinly not unworthy of what is 
jaid of his zeal, valour, and humanity ; but we fufpect that the 
partiality of the writer has given a colour to fome circumftances 
more favourable than can be vindicated by proof. The author re- 
ports that Charette was promifed by the convention to have the fon 
of Louis XVI. given up to him, and that the death of the young 
prince induced him to renew hoftilities. 
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* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XIV. p. 534. ° 
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An Account of the Origin and Progrefs of the Society for the Paii- 
_ tien of Induftr y, in the Hundreds of Ongar and Harlow, and the 
Half iiundred of Waltham, in the County f Effex. ° 8%0.° 18. ~ 
Cadell and Davies. 1797+ 


The plan of this fociety is well deferving the confideration of 
the leading men in other parts of the country where it ‘may be 
carried into execution. Similar inftitutions have been ‘adopted°at 
Shrewfbury, Lincolnfhire, Rutlandfhire, and at Glafgow. The 
Sbje& is to prevent’ indigence, by encouraging induftry and good 
morals, Schools are éftablithed for different works, and premiums 
adjudged to thofe who have diftinguithed themfelves by labour, or 
by bringing up their families in a decent manner. This fociety is 
yet in its’ infancy : ‘but the fabfcriptions: for its fupport are liberal, 
and the atterition of the committees to the original principles of the 
inftitution, bids’ fair to render it a 1 permanent good in the diftciet 
where it is eftablifhed. 


DD? "A AS oe 


A Cure for the Heart-dche s @ Comedy, in five AGS, as performed 
at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas Morten, E/fq. 
$vo. 2s, Longman. 1797. 


The heart-ache muft be very flight which this comedy can cure. 
It depends for its effect, like moft of the comedies of the prefent 
day, upon the life thrown ‘into it by the exertions of the aétors, 
particularly thofe- whofe talents lie chiefly‘ in farce. The charac- 
ters introduced are 4 nabob, lately got into’ parliament, — his daughé 
ter, proud, vain, and fathiineble: —= ain old taylor, who has left off bu« 
finefs with an imninenfe fortune, — and his fon, a {poiléd youth, who 
runs. himfelf into difficulties by aping the follies’ of bis fuperiors, 
but having ‘good difpofitions, reforms, and marries the young wo- 
man he was engaged to, but had for a time forfakenu+An old 
Englih baronet, with his fon, and a young lady whofe fortune had 
become the prey of the rapacity of Vortex, the nabob, are the fe- 
rious charaéters of the play, if character can be applicd at all to 
fketches drawn in fo loofe and inaccurate a manner. What little 


humour there is in, the piece, is chiefly between the two 9 SEO 
father and fon, 


The Will : a Comedy, in five AAs. As it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-Lane. By Frederick Reynolds. 8v0. 45. Ro- 
binfons. 1797. 


' 'This-piece is very flight, and has little Pretenfions to nature or 
probability ; the moft prominent character in it is evidently written 
with a view to our beft comic actrefs ; but even with her fafcinat- 
ing powers, it has not, we believe, been received with great favour 
by the public. 
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A. Letter_to William Wilberforce, Efg. on the Subje@ of his latg 
Publication. By Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. late Fellow of Fefus- 
College, Cambridge. -8vo.. 25. Kearfley. 1797. 


With the ftyle of this author the public is well acquainted ; and 
the-charges which he brings againft his antagofift, are of a very fe- 
rious and a very important nature. We difapproved much of 
fome party politics in the publication of Mr. Wilberforce ; our au- 
thor attacks him with great warmth, and we.cannot fay without 
appearance of reafon, for the difagreement between his religious 
{peculations and political conduét, He afks him to reconcile with 
his ¢ looking ta Fefus,’ the adherence to Mr, Pitt, the encouraging of 
a bloody war, under the. impious pretence of religion ; the intole- 
rance ufed towards the Diflenters. With theig points we had nothing 
to do in our review of the work; but to queftions fo warmly put, 
we leave to Mr. Wilberforce to make his defence. The theological 
part of Mr. Wilberforge’s fyftem is treated with great contempt, as 
was naturally to be expected from one who falls as much fhort of 
the creed of the church of England, as the other goes beyond it 
and as far as criminality ‘is tovbe attached to an equal deviation from 
a given rule by excefs or defeét, they will ftarid equally criminal 
ip the fight:of ,the convocation. There are obfcure allufions to a 
hypocritical companion of Mr. Wilberforce’s,:whigh few will coms 

ehend, who is faid to have.fixed his creed ; ‘but whofoever he is, 
if, his chara&er correfponds.to the defcription here given, we regret 
that he fhoy!d have had fuch an opportunity for the ‘exercife of his 
duplicity. _We recommend fincerely to the admirers of Mr., Wil- 
berforce the work before us, and to the evangelical. teachers ; for by 
feeing fo forcile.an attack, they may perhaps be made lefs, into- 
lerant, and, on a dug comparifon of the merits and failings of ‘both 
authors, moderate their theological and political fyftems. 


Sermons preached in the Parijh Church of St. Fohn, Manchefter. 

the Rev. F. Clowes, M.A. Re&or of the faid Church, and lan 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Pol. Il, 8v0, as. Od. 

Boards. Rivingtons. 1796. pide. 

The fubjeéts of thefe fermons are—The Faft Day—Lent—Eaf- 
ter day—Afcenfion-day —Jefus Chrift, the Great Houfeholder— 
Putting away Evil—Chriftiam Perfection. 

T he ftvle of this write. is almoft as myftical, and his pages as 
fall of fpiritual interpretations, as the vifions of Jacob Behmen, or 
the reveries of baron Swedenborg. We mutt beg to be excufed 
the trouble of entering into a particular analyfis; but if any of our 
readers fhould have a tafte for this fpecies of allegorical divinity, we 
‘can affure them that the following extraé& will be ‘found a very faith. 
ful {pecimen of the volume before us— 


‘ It 
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- § It-has been already fhewn, in {peaking of the vineyard plant- 
ed by the great houfeholder, that, every regenerate man becomes a 
church or houfehold of God in particular, anfwering in all.refpects 
to the church or houfehdld of God in general. 

‘ Of confequence, as in the general vincyard there is a hedge of 
diftin@ion and feparation, fo it js alfo in the particular vineyard ; 
and every real member ‘of the church, whether he is aware of it or 
not, muft of neceflity, as being an individual vineyard of the great 
houfeholder, be encompaffed by fuch a hedge, 

* Poflibly, “beloved, you may never have before confidered this 
fubje&, nor have thought about this fpiritual hedge in. your own’ 
minds. It is time then.that you fhould now confider it, becaufe, as 
being an eternal truth declared.in the word of God, it muft needs 
be infinitely interefting and inftructive to you, as to your eternal 
concerns, / 

* Know then, and be for ever perfuaded; that if you are vine~ 
yards of the Lord in particular, or in other words, if you have re- 
ceived his word of eternal life into your hearts and underftandings, 
your minds are in this cafe encompafled with an eternal hedge of 
feparation and diftin@ion, whereby you are manifeftly and ever- 
jaftingly difcriminated from thofe who are not of the vineyard, 

* By virtue of this hedge, the mark of the eternal God is in your 
foreheads, and you are fealed to be his for eternity. You are the 
bleffed fheep of his heavenly fold, and are for ever feparated from 
thofe who are not his fleep. * They are not of the world,” faith the 
Lord of the vineyard of his true difciples, * even as I am not of the 
world.”? Thus alfo he faith of you, * Ye are not of the world.” Ye 
are feparated from it’s vanities and vices, from it’s delufive plea- 
fures, and fleeting uncertainties, from the dazz!ing {plendor of it’s 
enchanting glory, and the no lefs dangerous fear of it’s frowns and 
reproaches. And ye are born into another kingdom, ye belong to 
another family, ye are the members of another houfehold, ye have 
higher ends of life, more bleffed hopes and expectations, than this 
world can fupply you with, As to your outward man, ye muft 
indeed ftill for a time. remain and ‘a& in the world, and for a time 
appear like thofe who are not of the vinéyard; buit as to your in- 
ternal man, ye are chofen out of the world, ye are encompaffed 
within the hedge of my vineyard, I know you to be my own, and 
will preferve you as a feparate and diftinct people.’ p. 66. 


A Summary of the Hifory, Dofrine, and Difeipiine, of Friends ; 
qwritten at the Defire of the Meeting for Sufferings, in London, 
12mo, 6d, Phillips and Son, 1797. 


This is a republication of a tra which gives a concife and im- 
partial account of the doétrines and belief of the Quakers, whofe 
principles are often’ mifreprefented through the ignorance of thofe 
who will not give themfelves the trouble to inquire into them. It 
wo 75 would 
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would be a valuable fervice to the public, if all /e&s were to give 
a fimilar account of their peculiar tenets. Much confufion, and 
often perfonal mifchief, arifes from the want of accurate informa- 
tion of this kind. 


4a Appeal to Popular Prejudice, in Favour of the Fews: ina Let- 
ter, addreffed to a Member of Parliament. §$vo, 15. Johnfon, 

1796. 

This letter is addreffed to the member of parliament who ftood 
forth, though unfuccefsfully, an able advocate for the abolition of 
the flave trade: and he is thence fuppofed to be an advocate for 
¢ human nature, and the privileges of mankind.’ — It is poflible for 
aperfon to be deeply impreffed with the diftredles of one man or 
fet of men, and callous,to the calls of hunjanity: from other quar- 
ters. It is pofiible to be zealous for the abolition of flavery.in 
Africa, and-to countenance meafures which fhall thed more Chrif- 
tian blood in a year than pagan blood in flave-fhips in a century, 
A man may ftill farther be zealous for fome fpecies of liberty, be 
an advocate even for fome degree of toleration, yet bigoted in other 
cafes, fo as to confine his Chriftian love folely to thofe perfons whe 
are within the pale of his peculiar feét. Such is the Jot of men 
when they aé from partial views, not on general principles. ‘Fhe 
great law of our religion is to do good to all men as far as it lies in 
our power. Jews,. Turks, infidels, heretics, have all a claim on 
our benevolence. But how few Chriftians can digeft this expan- 
five fyftem of benevolence! They carve out.a little fpot for them- 
felves : and if they do not join in active endeavours to ruin perfons 
of the defcriptions above mentioned, they rarely will lend a,hand to 
affift, them in their diftrefles.. Such a condud& is unworthy .of a 
Chriftian. He who is zealous for the name of .Chrift, who really 
looks torChrift, muft fhow it by imitating the peculiar tendernefS of 
our Saviour’s character, and a {pirit of univerfal benevolence. The 
Jews are, our brethren, our elder brethren, to whom the oracles of 
God were firft confided, They are flighted, injured, opprefied, 
not only by the great and little vulgar in this nation, but by thofe 
men who affect te havea deeper infight into Chriftianity than tlieir 
brethren. This is really a popular prejudice, and a detefiable pre- 
judice : we are happy that an attempt is made'to fem it; and. if 
any one who-yreads the feriptures, and has a regard for them, fhould 
join, in thought, word, or deed, in this bafe and vulgar prejudice, 
we recommend to him the arguments in the work before us, as @ 
gentle remedy to fuch a difeafe. 


Pious Memorials ; exemplifying the Power of Religion upon the 
Mind; in the Lives, Sufferings, and Death, of many eminent 
Chriftians ; Ancient and Modern, 12m. ¥: 6d. Boards. Vernor. 
and Hood, 1797. , hie 
A very imperfeét colleQion, The chief of them .are tin@ured 

with enthufiafm. Three 
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Three Sermons infctibed to the Friends of Peace, Reafon, and Reve- 
lation, By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 12mo. 2s. 
“6d. Band J. White. 1796. | 


Of thefe Sermons, the firft and laft are, for the moft part, of 
practical nature; but the fecond ‘ is intended as an antidote to fome 
paflages in the writings of Thomas Paine.’ We extract from it the 
following obfervations, which we think fenfible and juft — 


« The French doétrines have teemed with fo many atfocities, and 
fuch outrage, that ] am fare I fhall be pardoned the digreffion fora » 
moment, while. [ enquire, what has neverthelefs made them fo palat- 
able, and fo prolific of profelytes, ‘It is, brethren, the fentiments 
of philanthropy. which they, have purleined from the ‘Chriftian fyf- 
tem ;, and to difguife whence they have been, ftolea, they have re- 
nounced their profeffion of Chriftianity, and their faith in the crofs. 
They have garbled from the gofpel fome of its lovelieft fentiments, 
and its mild pacific doctrines, but they have not acted upon them. 
While they haye been uttering the moft amiable maxims of peace, 
and good will to men, which were. firft promulgated by the hum- 
ble Jefus; and which would never have been even thought of with- 
out the light of reyelation; while they, have been vaunting thefe, 
they have been furpafling the. moft favage cruelties of the moft fa- 
vage people; they have been afpiring beyond the barbarous pro- — 
' {criptions and accumulated el jo of Marius,.and Sylla.. They 
have made the mountains of carnage in the devaftation of former 
ages vanith into imperceptible {pots iq the long per{pective of their 
ferocious defolation. They have had the fentiments of the gofpel 
in their mouths, whilethey have been cutting the throat of all reli« 
gion. With the breath of the lamb, they have. blafted the altar, 
and made the world look pale, 

‘ Were fome new Solon to appear upon the earth, and were he 
afked to compofe a government for the nations of Europe ; he would 
not fo much confider what was the beft poflible government, as 
what was the government the people could beft bear; he would 
ftudy their manners, their opinions, their prejudices, their vices; 
he would form a fyftem which fhould humour, and as it were in- 
fenfibly fmooth away the one, and by gentle gradations deftroy the 
other, 

‘ He would not. imagine that a fyftem of unmixed purity would 
fuit the impureft natures; or that a conftitution of fpeculative un- 
mixed good was adapted to mortals, in whofe very nature there is 
fuch a mixture of evil. He would judge that the violent paflions 
which at times tempeft the frame of man will be perpetually pro- 
ducing commotions and confufion, unlefs governments be efta- 
blifhed with a ftrong coercive energy; the energy not merely of 
fiuctuating and #.nfient, but of permanent hereditary power, The 
force mutt not only be ftrong, but impregnable to the fudden ex- 
plofions of papular outrage; and inveited not in ephemeral, but in 
durable 
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durable magiftrates. ‘There muft be a fteady vigour in the arm 
that hurls. the thunder.on the guilty head. 

‘ Where there is power there fhould,be permanence; and in pro- 
portion to the inconftancy of the popular temper fhould be the per- 
manence of the conftituted powers. This will be evident from a 
proper attention to the frequent commotions and tempetts in thofe 
popular governments where all hereditary power has been difclaim- 
ed, and there is a conftant change in public trufts, and a conftant 
fucceffion of public funétionaries, The frequent fhifting of the 
magiftrate in fome meafure vilifies the office; keeps the public mind 
in a perpetual ferment; and difpofes it to frequent tumults, and de- 
ftructive agitations, 

¢ Where is power there fhould be authority ; or otherwife the 
power itfelf will lofe half the force and vigour of its operations, 
Power and authority, though often confounded, are, in reality, very 
diftinét things. Power is phyfical force; aéts by mechanical im- 
pulfion, aad operates on ‘the will by the fears; but authority is ra- 
ther a moral force ; which rules at pleafure the voluntary powers by 
its fafcinating fivay over the affeétiens and the heart. 

¢ Where power is ina ftate of perpetual motion ; where it is cons 
ftantly fluctaating here and there, from this to that, and that to this; 
no'time is left for refpe& to take root, or for authority to be efta- 
blifhed. The way to the heart is long and intricate: and is not the 
work of a day or a year, It muft refult from a long courfe of pub- 
lic fervices, a long experience of fidelity in office, and of love for 
the public welfare, This cannot be, in the motley rotations, the 
puppet-fhow of republicanifm ; in which public caprice is conti- 
nually pufhing one on the ftage, and driving another off; where no 
magiftrate is long ftationary; where chance dogs more than choice; 
intrigue more than virtue; where the mere exhibition of vigour and 
ability is the fignal for diftruft; and where a vigilant and wife ex- 
ertion of delegated power, which at all goes againft the popular hu- 
mour of the moment, excites againft integrity the cries of treafon, 
and the clamours of ufurpation. The individual, driven from his 
poftby the torrent of public fury, is either exiled from his friends 
and his home, or made to expiate his virtue in his blood. 

¢ It might be uncharitable to fay that one government fofters 
crimes more than another; but, I think, it will be found that the 
reprefentative fyftem, of which fo much has beef vaurited by the 
aflaflins of the peace of nations, muft by its very nature generate 
and fofter a multitude of defiyning agitators, who are the worft of 
criminals, and the moft’deftrnétive to public happinefs and public 
virtue. They are foftered by the hopes of fuccets, and the profpect 
of impunity; by the inceflant fermentation of evil humours which 
darken the atmofphere of republican politics; by the fluctuations 
of power, the inftability of magiftrates, and the general relaxation 


and disjunétion of the conftituting parts of every commonwealth. 
‘ But: 
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_ ¢ But hereditary: government is exempt’ from thefe evils. The 
political atmofphere is more calm and pure. - Fhe ftability of the 
magiftrate corrects and. controuls the aiecehial inftability of the 
people. Power long confolidated in the fame families cannot. bé 
eafily fhaken ; and refpec Jong fhowed will not be readily tranf- 
ferred.’ p. 52. 


Our readers will perceive, from this fpecimen, that the writer 
thinks with energy; and if he could océ¢afionally. lop off from his 
fiyle fome puerile ornaments, and florid redundancies, it would 
poflefs more animation, and approach much nearer than it now 
does to genuine eleganee. 


True Patriotifm ; or, Zeal for the Public Good, chara@erifed it a 
Difcour fe, tranflated from the French of the great Saurin. Adapt- 
ed to the prefent alarming Crifis, and to the late General Faft. Ina 
Servibed to Sir Richard Hill, Bart, 8vo. 1s, Griffiths. 1797, 


The tranflator deprecates the feverity of criticifm, becaufe the 
tranflation was made in hafte; but he threatens the public with ana 
other fermon, if the prefent fhould defray the neceflary expenfes of 
publication. Whether this pays the expenfe or not, we recommend 
to him to defer his next publication till he fhall have had fufficient 
time to do the original that juftice which it deferves, 


Minifters of the Go/pel Witneffes for Chrift, A Sermon preached 
before the Rev. Fohn Carver, B. L. L. Archdeacon of Surrey, at 
his Vifitation, held in the Parifa Church of St. Saviour, South- 
wark, Of. sth, 1796. By W. Winkworth, Chaplain of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark ; and Leédurer of St, Paul's, Shadwell. Pub- 
lifted at the Requeft of the Archdeacon, and others of the Clerzy 
then prefent. 8vo, 15. Dilly. 1796. 


Some very ufeful obfervations, deferving the attention of the 
clergy. In the latter part the conduct of France is alluded to; but 
the mifapprehenfions which might have arifen from an expreffion in 
the text, are very properly corrected in in the following note — 


‘ The author wifhes to be underftood as not vindicating the mums 
meries of popery; for he confiders the folly of that profeflion, to- 
gether with the profligacy of the priefthood, among the chief but 
remote caufes, of the revolution. But what he condemns, is the 
abrogation of every thing that bore the femblance of religion both 
good and bad; and the introduétion of principles and rites totally 
repugnant to revelation and good order. The facrifice of the mafs 
might have been put down, without the exaltation of the Goddefs 
of Reafon; the dreams of purgatory, without confidering death as 
an eternal fleep; the obfervance of a multiplicity of holidays, with- 
out the abolition of a commanded fabbath;, the worfhip of the 
image of the Virgin Mary, without the elevation of a living idol, 
which they call the Goddefs of Liberty. . However, what has haps: 
pened 
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peritd in Fratiee, affords an important leffen to the clergy df ‘alt 
couitries and communities, viz. to beware low they adopt fpuris 
ous principles; and how they degrade their facred funétion ie dif- 
folute manners. They are intended for public utility, and therefore 
ought to {peak and act as the fervants of God, for the welfare of 


mankind.’ P. 29. 


Confolatory Views of Chriftianity. A Sermon, preached in the Chapel 
in Princes Street, Wefiminfier, on Sunday, Nov. 27; 1796, upon 
Octafion of the Death of Mrs, Elizabeth Rippis, who departed this 
Life on the't7th Day of the fame Month, in the Seventy fecond 
Year of her Age. By Thomas Jervis. » Publified by the Requef 
of the Executors. Svc. 15s Robinfons. 1796. 

Thefe Views were prefented to the audience from a text fuggefted 
By the déctafed. ‘Fhey made, we doubt not, a proper impreffion ; 
and this impreffion may be properly renewed by the friends of Mrs. 
Kippis in the clofet... To others, perhaps, the difcourfe will not be 
fo interefting. 

4 Sermon preacned at the Afiaes holden at Wifbech, before Edward 
Gwillim, Efg. Chief Fuftieé of the Tle of Ely, the 28th July 
1796. By James Na/mith; M.A. Recor & Leverington. 8vo, 
ts. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 

An affize fermon, which, having been once prenthel, had fully 


done its duty. 
MEDIC AL. 


An Hiftorical and PraGical Treatife on the Venereal Difeaf?; dedi- 
cated to his Grace the Duke of Queénfoury, Illuftrated with Some 
remarkable Cafes; being the Refult of fifteen Years extenfive 
Prafice in this Metropolis : together with Obfervations on a late 
Publiéation of Dr, Buchan’s, on this Complaint: in which his 
Principles are candidly examined, and clearly refuted. In this 
Work it laid down a Mode of Prevention, which, if univerfally 
adopted, will, in a few Years, annihilate this inveterate Difeafe. 

. By C. B. Gudfrey, M.D. 8v0. 25. 6d.. Symonds. 1797. 


There have been of late years publifhed, on this and other medi- 
cal fubjets, pamphlets of fo equivocal a defcription, that it has 
been difficult to fuppofe they were written for any better purpofe 
than to introduce their authors.into a more lucrative line of. prac- 
tice. In this view, the felf-made phyfician may, perhaps sot uri- 
jattly, think his book of as much confequence as many others 
that are fanétioned with names of more fterling reputation. Now 
if this be the cafe, praétitioners of real charaéter who defcend-to’ 
thefe arts, may thank themfelves for the difgrace of being attacked’ 
by fuch fcavengers in the art as Dr. Godfrey. 

. Attend, reader, to the collating fpecimen of this Prattical Trea- 


tife on the Venereal Difease ! 


© Order 
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* Ordet is the fence and defence of fociety: ‘Fhis order fwbvert- 
ed,. the fence is broken. down, and the weapons of defence wrefted 
from. it by amarchy.. Is this.a ftate to. acquire knowledge in? Is 
te an age to open the .eyes-of mankind to the defpotifim of pos 

T,— to the arts of ptieftcraft ? An age that makes — 

* REBELLION, — virtuous. 

© Loy aLty,—a crime. 

‘ RELIGION, — a/arce. 

 INDIsCRIMINATE MASSACRE, — the toad fo liberty and 
equality. 

‘ ProscripTion, — political precaution, 

‘ ConFISCATION, — ways and means. 

* Invasion of neighbouring territories, accompanied with 
all the mercilefs depredation’ of Calmuck Partars, — a diffémination 
of the glorious blefings of liberty and equality. 

‘AND 

‘FRATERNIZATION; or the fraternal embrace — Sguecsing 

to death! !/ 1? », 28. 


Ye Brodums !— ye Solomons ! — ye Meyerféachs, and Martin 
Vanbutchels! hide your diminifhed heads ! 


Déferiptive’ Account of a New Method of treating Old Ulcers of the 
Legs. By Thomas Baynton, Surgeon, of Brifols So, 25, 6d. 
Robinfons. 1797. °— . 


For the cure of old ulcerated legs, this writer propofes a new and 
effectual method. — If this propofal was really practicable, both the 
profeffion of furgery, and mankind in general, would-be indebted to 
the inventor of it. — We are fearful that many cafes will be found 
in the courfe of practice, which are too intimately connected with 
a general difeafed frame to admit of -relief from any mechanical or 
topical ‘aid; and of this clafs is the method recomniended in: the 
prefent treatife.—We are very glad to congratulate the author on 
the reafonablenefs ‘of his plan, and alfo to obferve many phyfiolo- 
gical deductions in the courfe of his treatife, which difplay confi- 
derable acutenefs of mind — 


¢ About the commencement of the year 1792, after having ex- 
perienced repeated difappointments in my endeavours to obtain 
permanent cures for fome patients, with whom I had taken more 
than common: pains, aud for whom I had tried reft in a horizontat 
pofture; exercife, precipitate, bandages, and every other remedy I 
was acquainted with, that authors had recommended, both alone, 
and copjoined with the moft approved internal medicines: ‘I deter-' 
mined on endeavouring to bring the edges of thofe ulcers, that 
might in future be placed under my care, nearer together, by means 
of flips of adhefive plaifter; having frequently had occafion to ob- 
ferve, that the probability of an_ulcer continuing fotnd depended 
much on the fize of the cicatrix that remained after the cure appear-' 
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ed to be accomplifled: and well knowing that the natural thield of 
the part, the true fkin, was a much more ‘fubftantial fupport and 
defence, as well as a better covering, than that frail one, that is 
obtained by the afiiftance of art in the common methods of cure.’ 
P. 7. , 
We are fenfible of the efficaty of our author’s method in many 
{preading ulcers, where the integument and the furreunding folids 
are in a relaxed and debilitated {tate ; and we would advife the prac- 
tical furgeon to réad his treatife. The ufeful part of his informa~ 
tion might, however, have been condenfed into a much fmalléf 
{pace ; and his génetal obfervations, which are too much inter= 
mingled with the fubject of the tteatife, might have been omitted 
with fio great difadvantage to the reader, and with fome benefit to 


the author: 
Py iO: 2 fei. A 


. Lhe Epiftle of Horace to the Pifos, on the Art of Poetry, tranflated 
into Englifh verfe. By William Clubbe, L. L. B. Vicar of Brande- 


fron, Suffolke ato. 25. 6d. Rivingtons: 1797. 


Horace’s Art of Poetry has-been fo often tranflated and imitat- 
ed, thatit is become ‘almoft as familar'to the Englifh as to the 
claffic {cholar; and a new verfion of it cannot be fuppofed to attract 
much attention, except it acquired new falt and poignancy by a 
fkilful adaptation to modern incidents and modern publications. 
This is not the cafe with the performance of Mr. Clubbe,; which is 
merely a tranflation, as literal as the rules of verfe will allow, and not 
diftinguifhed either for elegance or fpirit. In undertakings of this 
kind, it may be confidered as fufficiertt if they ferve as innocent 
amufements for the author. We fhall juft remark -that woe and 
too are bad rhymes, and that the rhyt mes of the following triplet are 
worfe— é 

* No matter,—be my office like the Zone, 
Which gives a fharpnefs, tho’ itfelf has vm 
To edge and fpirit other poets on. 


Fugitive Pieces., By Frances Greenfied. 8vo. 25. fewed.. Sy- 
monds. 1796. 


The following account, which is given in the Preface, of the oc- 
fion of this publication, while it precludes all criticifm on our part, 
will no doubt raife in the minds of our readers a favourable prepof- 
feflion towards the author, who has found means toimproveand adorn 
her mind, without quitting: the humble ftation affigned to her by 
providence; and from whofe continuance for fo long @ time in one 
family, (an inftance too rare at prefent) we may fairly infer that 
the duties of it were faithfully and honourably difcharged. She has 
a right, therefore, to her motto——‘I left no calling for this “— 


trade.’ She fays— 
ys . Her 
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- * Her fituation in life is that of a fervant, the duties of whith 
ftation fle has endeavoured to fulfil in the beft manner a precarious 
{tate of health would permit. In this capacity fhe has lived more. 
than twenty years in one family, now refident in Maidftone, where 
many of the féllowing pieces were written at different times, with- 
out the leaft intention of their appearance in public. 

‘ Some of thefe productions were fhewn by a friend toa worthy 
and refpeétable clergyman, in the county of Wilts, who enquiring 
into the circumftances of the writer, and being informed, that fhe 
had an infirm and revered parent, upwards of eighty-two years of 
age, to whom fhe wifhed to render fome affiftance, inftantly form- 
ed the benevolent defign of publifhing them by fufcription; begin- 
ning the fubfcription himfelf, and foliciting the names and intereft 
of his friends,’ , v. | 

LA W. } 
RefleFions on the Advantages and Difadvantages attending Commi/= 
fions of Bankruptcy ; clearly pointing out when they may be beneficial 
or prejudicial to Creditors, And when they are beneficial, or hurtful 
to the unfortunate Bankrupt. A Work calculated for the Perufal 
and ferious Aitention of every Merchant, Tradefman, or Monied 

Man in the Kingdom. 8vo. ‘25. Boag, 


Thefe reflections are calculated for the perufal of thofe perfons to 
whom the title-page informs us they are particularly addreffed. We 
tegret that fo much blame fhould be thrown on attornies ; for we are 
perfuaded that there are many honourable men in that ‘profeffion : : 
but itis certain alfo that the bankrupt laws do frequently give bad 
men an opportunity of turning them to their advantage. Yet the 
writer fhould have confidered the extent of our trade; and then pro- 
bably he might have found that the number of perfons fuffering 
under the abufe of the laws is not fo great as he apprehends. A 
humane man will neither fenda debtor to prifon, nor fue out a com- 
miffion of bankruptcy, unlefs he is driven to thefe terrible expedients 
by fome very urgent neceflity. 


Al Letter to William Garrow, Efg. om the Subje@ of his illiberal 
Behaviour 10 the Author, on the Trial of a Canfe (Ford againfi 
Pedder, and others,) at the Lent Afiizes, 1796, held at Kingfton, 
in the County of Surréy. With an Apology for its Publication, to 
Sir Beaumont Hotham, Knt. one he Barons of his Majefty’s 

wn. 800. 6d. Jordan. 


The detail of this difpute is not very interefting to the public: 
but to the profeffion it is important that no man fhould obtain fuch 
poffefiion of the ear of the court, as to be able to injure the charac- 
ter of his inferiors with impunity. According to. Mr. Concanen’s 
ftatement, Mr. Garrow has very: grofsly injured him, and in a place 
where, although his chardéter ought to appear in the moft favour 
able light, he had no oppartunity of vindicating himfelf, He, there, 


Exchequer. By Matthew Concanen, 





Geir. Rey. Vor. XX. Fune, 1797+ R fore, 
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fore, makes this appeal to the public: and if what he afferts be mot 
difproved, humanity obliges us to with that he may not _—_ hist 
appeal in vain. 7 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Original Letters, &Sc. of Sir Fohn Falfaff and his Friends; now 
Sirft made Public by a Gentleman, a Defcendant of Dame Quickly, 
‘from genuine Manafcripts which have been in the, Poffefion of the’ 

_ Quickly Family near Four Hundred Years. amo. 39. 6d. 
Boards. Robinfons, 1796. 

The humourous characters of Shak{peare have feldom been fuc 
eefsfully imitated, Dr. Kenrick wrote a play ealled Falfaf’s 
Wedding, in which he introduced the merry knight and his com= 
panions : but the peculiar quaintnefs of the charaéter was loft by 
being funk in modern wit. The author of the little work before 
us has, we think, been fomewhat more fuceefsful, and muft have 
given his days and nights to the ftudy of the language of Falftaff, 
Dame Quickly, te &c. His object, indeed, feems to be, to 
ridicule the late grofs impofture of Norfolk-ftreet : and certain it is, 
that, had. thefe letters been introduced into the world, prepared in 
the manner of the Ireland MSS. the internal evidence would have 
fpoken more loudly 3 in their favour. But in whatever efteern they 
may be held as imitations, they argue no {mall portion of humour 
in the writer, who, we underftand, is a young man, and this his 
Arft attempt. Our extract fhall be confined to the Dedication. _ 


‘ DeprcaTion To Master Samuget IRELAUNDE. 
© Right curteis and erudite fyrre, 


€ Knowen unto you it is whatte maner of menne there be in thys 

, who deeme they doe mankynde mochel fervyce, whan in 
theyre leud forte they make mocke at trew fcyence, whych confyft- 
eth for the moft parte, it fholde feeme, in the notices we have 
lefte us of antiquitie. ‘“Fhefe be menne, who thinke feorne of 
payns takeing wights (like you or me) who from the mynes of re- 
mote tyme by dynte of toyle do bringe forthe to view the pretious 
golde and the fylvere, (wherein it may not be farre from our dif- 
courfe to remarke,after whatte fafhyone the mynes I here difeuffe 
doe differ from mynes phyfic or natural. In as moche as thefe 
latter doe renderre uppe theyre treafures yette being rude, and: (as 
‘ menne commonly faien) in the oarre ; whereas thofe mynes intel- 


letual, abounden in a forte of metal, whyche cometh forthe on-, 


whyngled wythe bafer matter, and bearynge engraven -onne it the 
marke and imprefle, whyche to menne fkylful in foche thynges, 
and candide, dothe notifie and affure its authenticitie.‘. Peradven- 
ture, neede is I fholde here fetche inftawnce from thatté trew myne 
and ryche vein of poefye dugge out in thefe laft days by that 
younge ‘Briftowyan, and whyche to all found myndes dyd evidence 
‘a ol rene “7 (Tho? there be; who ftycke: notte! to affyrme 

2 ee © sare «» .«) - that 
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I deat thé afitique Rowley was noe oder thanné the ftryplinge Chat- 
| terton, therein erfing.)’ Bote this is a mayne digreffyone from thé 
fiatter in honde, tho’ therein I ftande notté alone, having notable 
| exemplar in thatte famofe wight of antiquitie, the Latine poet Ver- 
gilius (as Dan Chaucer ’clepeth him aryghte, whom the mincynge 
mouthe of after tymes mys-nameth Virgil.) Alfee if needé were, 
| I might here cite the exemplar of thatte grete Clerke’ himfelfe, of 
whom his pupil Spenfer wele affyrmeth.thatte;he is a “ Well of 
Englithe ondefyled.” After thys fafhyone he fp¢aketh., And now 
letten us come forthwithe to the main fubjecte of our difcourfe. 
*“¢ Thofe rare gyftes of fortuna to menne, the Tyghtynge upoh 
Yoft recordles, and the inventyone * of MS. have in thys oure daye 
beén farre outdonne by thatte rare’ difcoverie by yourfelfe made. 
Tell me, curteis fyrre, was it by fpade and by mattocke thatté you 
tiyd fyade' thefe goodlye thynges? Were thofé threwde knaves ca- 
terers: for you, who dyd fathome a grave’ for miftreffé Ophelia? 
Thofe madde’ rogues who dyd poke agaynfte the foul of a drolt 
jefterre, thereby affordynge moche_ matter of -mathematycale 
fonne for mafter Laurence Sterne? Methinks you doe call to fife 
agayne thatte fiwote fwanne of Avonne, whofe fonges dyd founde 
fo pleafaunt ia the eares of thatte peerlefle mayden quene and re- 
nowned yictrix of Spayne, Elizabeth. Bote by. the pryce , fette 
5 upon your labours by the wyttes of the age, it fholde feeme la- 
mentable matter of facte, howe moche poefy,. and the. pryme 
| phanfies and conceipts of connynge menne are fallen into con- 
tempte in thefe the worldis laft dayes. Nathelefs, mafter Irelaunde, 
Jetten us net be fruitelefslye cafle downe—The. tyme dothe faite 
approche, nay even now is clofe at honde, when the overcharged 
\ cloudes of {cepticyfme mufte incontinently vanifh before convic~ 
tione’s ferener welkin, and Edmonde fhall in vayne.refume his la- 
boures, Arrefte thyne eyne —Jooke backe atte, the goodlye figure 
of the auntient knighte—naye, looke notte curforye,.it is the im- 
prefle of a ryghte venerable picture trauntinitted, downewardes 
| throughe oure houfe forre foure hondredde yeares,— Seeit thou 
notte the antique characteres ygraved onne the belte.? Doubtleffe 
| they doe refiecte a lighte collaterale uponne thy clerkifh manu- 
.feryptes; .ande doubtlefle by., a twofolde operatyone dee they eon- 
fyrme uato the worlde by theyre evidence the truth of the Falftaffe 
Letteres. To conclude; the matter of facte (as foe it fholde feeme) 
mufte be pleafaunt and gratefull untee thee, mafter Irelaunde, to 
! >know thatte in the dayes.of the Fifth Henry an anceitor of thyne 
| was a maker of trunke hofe,.or as it is fpoken of in thefe mo- 
derne tymes, a maker of pantaloones. 


_.** Truftyng thatte pofteritie fhall yet remunerate us for oure un- 


. 
’ 
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‘ * Invenryone, ordifcoverie, from the.Latine verbe, inveniv.’ 
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dertakynges (which are fimylare) wythe a lyke portyone of laud 
and praife, I doe commende the¢ unto thye befte fortunes. . © + 
‘Thy fellow-labourer in the mynes of antiquitie, and 


mofte humble fervante to commande, 
% ee He * *. > 


This is followed by a Preface, giving an account how the letters 
- came into the hands of ‘the prefent’ poffeffor: and it is at leaft at 

confiftent as that of maffer Irelaunde, and may be believed with lefs 
' Ynjury to the pocket, and without the neceflity of an Apology f 


An Attempt to defcribe Hafod, and the neighbouring Scenes about the 
Bridge over the Funack, commonly called the Devil’s Bridge, ig 
the County of Cardigan, S¢. By George Cumberland. Small 80. 
2s, Egerton. 1796, 

The known good tafte of the author of thefe remarks is alone 
fufficient to ftamp their value; we’ fhall therefore content ourfelves 
with extracting the following introdutory particylars— 


‘Hafod, ufually pronounced Havod,’ (fays Mr. Camberland) 
© is a place in itfelf fo pre-eminently beautiful, that it highly merits 
a particular defcription. It ftands farrounded with fo many noble 
fcenes, diverfified with elegance as well as with grandeur; the coun- 
try on the approach to it is fo very wild and uncommon, and the 
place itfelf is now fo embellifhed by art, that jt will be difficult, I 
‘believe, to point‘out a fpot that can be put in competition with it, 
confidered either as the object of the painter’s eye, the poet’s mind, 
or as a defirable refidence for thofe who, admirers of the beautiful 
“wildnefs of ‘nature, love alfo to inhale the pure air of afpiring 
mountains, and enjoy that /anta pace (as the Italians expreffively 
term it) which arifes from folitudes made focial by a family-circle. 

‘ Hafod, to all thefe charms, unites inducements which, though 
not uncommon in England, have there, at fuch a diftance from the 
capital, a peculiar grace. It has a capacious ftone-manfion, exe- 
cuted in the pleafing, becaufe appropriate ftile of Gothic architec- 
ture; fituated on the fide of a chofen, fheltered dingle, embowered 
with trees, which rife from a lawn of the gentleft declivity, that 
fhelves in graceful hollows to the ftream below. 

‘ From the portico it;commands a woody, narrow, winding vale; 
the undulating forms of whofe afcending, fhaggy fides, are richly 
clothed with various foliage, broken with filvery water-falls, and 
crowned with climbing fheep-walks, reaching.to the clouds. 

‘ Neither are the luxuries of life abfent; for, on the margin of 
the Yftwyth, where it flows brodadeft through this delicious vale, 
we fee hot-houfes, and a confervatory ; beneath the rocks a bath; 
amid the receffes of the woods a flower garden; and within the 
building, whofe decorations, though rich, are pure and fimple, we’ 
find a an of rare and valuable Gretetsiee: whofe pages here feem 
dpubly precious, where, meditation finds {cope to range unmolefted, 


‘In 
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_}4-In a word, fo many are the delights afforded by the {cenery of 
this place and its vicinity, toa mind imbued with any tafte, that 
the impreffion on mine was encreafed after an interval of ten. years 
from the firft vifit, employed chiefly in travelling among the Alps, 
the Apennines; the Sabine Hills, the Tyrollefe ; along the fhores 
of the Adriatic, over the Glaciers of Switzerland, and up the Rhine; 
where, though in fearch of beauty, I never, I feel, faw any thing 
fo fine, never fo many pictures concentered in one {pot ; fo that, 
warmed by the renewal of my acquaintance with them, I am irre- 
fiftibly urged to attempt a defcription of the hitherto almoft virgine 
haunts of thefe obfcure mountains.’ P. 1, 


After.a moft animated defcription of the piéturefque fcenery of 
Hafod, Mr. Cumberland concludes in the following manner— 


© Thus,’ (fays he) ‘I have brought the reader to the end of my 
detail, and to a point where J may well be difpenfed with; for it is 
-not only beyond my abilities to enter into a full relation of the feenes 
about this place, but quite unneceffary, for all are now before him, 
expanded under the admiring ard aftonifhed eye —iand never eye, 
I will venture to affirm, beheld thefe fcenes without aftonifhment » 
{I fhall therefore only fay, at partingy from the divine poet I have 
fo often quoted — that thefe hills like , 


~ ————» Paradife, 
Now nearer crowns with her enclofures green, 
As with a rural mound, the champion head, 
Of a ftcep wildernefs ; whofe hairy fides, 
With thicket overgrown, grotefque and wild, 
Accefs. denied 5. and overhead upgrew 
Infuperable height of loftieft fhade ; 

A fylvan feene; and, as the ranks afcend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre. 
—_—_—_—__—_—+-_+— Thus lovely feemed 
That landfeapes and of pure, now purer air, 
Meets the. approach, and to the heart infpires 
Vernal delight ahd joy, able_to drive 

All fadnefs but defpair,’. » — P. 49. 








Elements of French Grammar, vas. taught at Vernon Hall. 12mo, 
23, ‘Bound, . Vernor and Hood, .1797. 


This elementary treatife is fimple and perfpicuous. The rules, 
though concife, are comprehenfive ; and the examples are accurate, 
-with ‘fome exceptions. “Among the erroneous paffages we may 
reckon that which follows: le juge des peuples. The grammarian, 
(who appears, from internal evidence, to be a native of this ifland) 
is here {peaking of'a king, who, he fays, ought to aét not only as 
the defender of his country, but alfo as the judge of his people. 
Only one Hation being alluded to, the fingular ageregate ought to 
have been ufed—le juge du peuple, or de/ * peuple; for the phrafe, 
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Ye juge' des peuples, would imply the judge of nations. The propot 
ed change will require the alteration of other parts of the fentence 
pour fes rendre dons, Jages, et heureux, fhould ‘be, ~_ le ee 
bon, fage, et heureux. 


‘A Defence of theEnglih Syftem of Book-Keeping : or, Collier patie 
Collier, Gofnell againft Gofnell, the Analytical Reviewers againft 
‘the Analyiical Reviewers, Mill againft Mill, and Obfervations on a 


‘ Merchants Letter. By E. T. Fones. 8v0. 2s. Robinfons. 1797. 


Mr. Jones i is exceedingly angry with every man who has written 
againt his mode of book-keeping; not confidering that he who 
writes a book. lays himfelf open to the animadverfions of others, 
Of all authors, indeed, he has the leaft reafon to complain : his 
book was brought forward'under the aufpices of feveral leading 
men in trade, and met with a greater fubicription than any ever 
publiflied in this country. It is now in the hands of upwards of 
five thoufand perfons, all interefted to adopt his fyftem, if preferable 
to that in common ufe.. Time, therefore, will ftamp its decifion 
on the merits ofthe work. The perfons who recommended the fyf- 
tem, doubtlefs have adopted it in. their counting-houfes ; and among 
the fubfcribers many muft have made a trial of its merits, Mr, 
Jones, therefore, need not be in fuch a paffien. Let him ftay a few 
years, and let him then produce the lift of merchants who have 
ufed his fyftem. | Such a [lift will do him much greater credit than 
his prefent arguments, 

One part of his work we cannot pafs over in filence,— his attack 
upon the Analytical Reviewers, becaufe the treatment he has receiv- 
ed from them’ (whether juft or unjuft, it is not oyr bufinefs to de- 
termine) leads him to inveigh againft the whole‘ body of reviewers. 
Indeed, he has taken, fair advantage of the profpectus’ of thofe re- 
viewers, who have, we hope and truft, {poken of their brethren in 
terms deferving of the highetft cenfure, he reviewers of books in 
this country are a large’ body of men; and in this body is at pre 
fent, and has always been, the greater part of the moft diftinguifh- 
ed charaéters in the literary world, ‘That they hire themfelves out 
to bookfellers, is juft as true as that ihe lawyer hires himfelf out to 
his client, the phyfician to his patient, the landlord to’ his tenant, 
for a fee: “Without doubt they are paid, and ought to be paid, for 
labour which is highly ufeful to the community ; but the writer of 
this article trufts, that, in fpeaking for himfelf, he is alfo vindicating 
all his brethren, that he never felt himéfelf dependent upon an 
bookfeller. whatfoever,— that he knew the price of his labour, and 
reviewed every article according to the beft of his abilities, without 
‘any regard to the opinion of bookfeller,: printer, or author, 

So far from. being then of the opinion of Mr. Jones, or the Ana~ 
lytical Reviewers, on the writers of articles in reviews, we Conceive 
them to be entitled to their reward, in the fame manner as every 
other man who by his,talents procures his fuftenance. Mr. Jones 


spas been highly réwarsied for his laboyrs. - He-has received more 
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for his light compofition than will fall to'the thare of the whole body 
of reviewers in the courfe of three or four years. Let him be con-: 
tented with his reward, and beware of attacking others who labour 
more, whofe labour requires greater talents, and whofe reward is: 
lefs. Befides, it is not in the power of a fingle review: to deftroy 
his work ; and reviewers, it is well known, do not actin concert. 
Let him compare together what is faid by different reviewers; and 
he will feldom find-them to concur in the praife of any work whicls 
does not afterwards receive the fame ftamp of applaufe from all who 
are capable of determining its merits. ‘The reviewers themfelves are 
fubjeét in their turns to fimilar cenfure with this author: and the 
writer of this article recommends to him, as well as to other authors, 
his own praétice of comparing together the judgment of reviewers, 
by which he is enabled frequently to correét many errors that would 
otherwife have efcaped him. : | 

But if we needed any argument in favour of reviewers, we fhould 
find a fufficient one in the work before us. It is a review of the 
opinions of feveral perfons on an interefting fubjeét, and labours 
under the misfortune that the reviewer, being too much interefted’ 
in favour of his own fyftem, wants that impartiality which fhould 
be the ground of every review. Hence his work is replete with a 
great deal of abufe; and a fubjeét which ought to_be the fartheft 
poffible from the heat of controverfy, feems to have inflamed the 
author's mind as much as any one in polities or religion. 


Book-keeping reformed : or the Method by Double Entry, fo fimplified, 
elucidated, and improved, as to render the Practice enfy, expeditious, 


and accurate. By F. H. Wicks. 4t0. 8s. Boards. Longman. 1797. 


The very great fuceefs which Mr. Jones has met with ia the 
publication of his work, has naturally excited the attention of many 
perfons engaged in fimilar purfuits : and the refult of that attention 
has been the withdrawing of fome portign of that confidence which 
had been placed in his affertions. It muft have ftruck every one 
that it was too much fo affert that there was an impoflibility, in his 
method, of pafling an error; and it will become- him to refute the 
following remark in the work before us— 


‘ This circuitous mode of pofting cannot be admitted to be more 
Jimple or concife than the ancient'fyftem, and the following defects 
thew his ledger does not contain whata merchant’s book ought to 
contain; for, if defirous of  feeing a ftatement of the different arti- 
cles of the trade, the prime coft of articles imported, expences upon 
them. for duty, freight, &¢. &c.— the manner they have been in 
part or wholly difpofed of —fuch a ftatement is not to be found. 
How then can the felling price be properly fixed — the profits 
checked — or a juft eftimate be made at any time, of the value of 
the remaining property ? _ ¢ 
.. * With refpe& to the impofibility of pafling an error, we will trace 
the purchafe and fale of the Arf article caly, entered of bis day- 
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book, and we fhall find that a want of attention to the above parte 
ticulars -has led Mr. Jones jnto errors; and will admit the applicae 
tion of a fentence to his fyftem which he adduced to the difadvan- > 
tage of the Italian form, “ that it wears the appearance of correét- 

nefs, andis at the fame time full of errors and falfe entries, made 

an purpofe to deceive.” He ftates, “ Bought of John Antonio 40 

pipes of port, at 25/. per pipe ;” by tracing the day-book through 

we cannot find he pays more expences upon them for freight, duty,’ 
infurance, &c. than 750/. but which has not, as it ought, been, 
carried to the firft price, making the coft of the 40 pipes 1750/. or 

43/. 15s. per pipe: when Mr. Jones takes his ftock, and balances 

the books, he values the wine left on hand at 44/. per pipe,.though 

the actual coft is but 43/. 15s./ So much for Mr. Jones’s rectitude, 
deception, impoflibility of error, &c. &c.’ P. 6. 


Mr. Wicks’s chief imptovement is in the trial balance: and from: 
this fpecimen of his mode of keeping books, we have no doubt 
that the young men under his inftruétions will be well qualified 
to keep books, and to apply, as occafion may require, thefe im- 
provements, which are to be found not only in books, but in vas 
rious counting-houfes. The art of keeping books is not fo difficult 
as many imagine; but it cannot be too much cultivated in the fe- 
minaries for commercial education. , 


/ 
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TO THE CRITICAL REVIEWERS, 
GENTLEMEN, 


As E-cannot fuppofe you would intentionally publifh an erroneous account of 
any work, [am inclined to think it is only neceflary to point out a miftake to 
énfure its correction. This your criticifms, in your Review for May, on a-vo- 
hume intitled *4 Difionary of Surgery, &c.’ demand, It is not your obferva- 
tions on ‘ Furunculus,’? nor’ on the divifion of ‘ Hydrophobia,” into two fpecies, 
to which I ailude ; they are points of very little intrinfic importance’: but the 
very ferious charge of holding out delufive language in the treatment of * Hy 
drepbobia,’ by {peaking.* complailantly’ of certain medicines, and not. recom- 
mending the we of the knife, being uufounded, it is neceflary 1 fhould refute it. 

On every fubjeé& is the * Dictionary of Survery,’ &c. I have ftated the dif- 
ferent opinious and modes of crearment by different perfons, with ut prefuming 
to. comment on them; this, which I did trom diffidence, you have termed, ¥ 
will venture to fay, improperly, delufive language. I am well convinced from 

Cpe | the knife only is to be depended on in that dreadiul diforder, 
the ‘ Hydropbebia ;? and inthe concloding paragraph of that article it is recont. 
mended in terms as ftroug as any I have ufed through the work. After enu~ 
merating the various methods which have been fuvgeft-d, you wiil find thefe 
words—* Provably, the Best mode that can be adopted. is, imediarely oo the 
bite being given, to tuck the wound well for fome Jittle tome, then cut the bitten 

art away,’ &c. &c. I trult you wilt fee the propriety of correcting this overs 


hton your part, in your Review for June. I remain, Gentiemen, 
z Yours refpectfully, 
Threadneedle-firest, BENJAMIN LARA, 


June 15, 1797s 


Sa eeeeenmentional 


We cannot.coneéde the point to Mr. Lara. The extract quoted in his letter 
is, itfeif, a fufficient juftification of our drictures on the article bydropbobia, in 
&» far as it fails to infyt op excifion of the bitten part, asthe only means of the pa» 
tient’s fecurity. 








